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Consent Decree 


In Radio Patent At Rate of One Every 36 Seconds 


nsidered | Census Bureau Finds Growth Is Less Than 
Case Co | Half as Fast Under Modern Conditions 





Conferences Held by the De- 
partment of Justice and 
RCA Companies to Modify 
Alleged ‘Pool’ | 


Accord to Be Sought — 
At Autumn Meeting 





Government Expresses Willing: | 
ness to Drop Its Suit if| 
Negotiations Are Brought 
To Successful Conclusion 


Steps toward entering of a consent de- 
cree in the anti-trust suit brought by the 
Department of Justice against the Radio | 
Corporation of America and allied com- 


panies, whereby tneir alleged patent pool 
would be dissolved and an “open patent 
pool” available to the public generally | 
would be created, have been taken in a 
series of conferences between the two 
parties, the Department of Justice an- 
nounced July 1 in a formal statement. 

To permit further consideration of the 
proposal, made by certain of the defend- 
ant companies to make their practices 
“unobjectionable in the view of the De- 
partment,” the statement said that the 
conferences have been adjourned until 
September “when they are to be resumed 
and pursued without interruption to a 
conclusion.” 


Position of Government 


Judge Warren Olney Jr., special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, in charge 
of the case, stated orally July 1 that 
should the negotiations be successfully 
concluded, the Department will drop its 
suit under the Sherman anti-trust law | 
against the 10 companies involved. | 

“If these conferences fail of coming to | 
an agreement, however,” he added, “the 
suit will be vigorously pressed by the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The suit was filed by the Government 
on May 13.in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Delaware. Oral argu- 
ments and briefs were to have been pre- 
sented in the Autumn, but Judge Olney 
explained that this procedure would not 
be followed in view of the negotiations 
for a consent decree. 


Companies Involved 


| 
| 


The companies nanred in the suit are | 


the RCA; General Electric Co.; American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Western 
Electric Co., Inc.; Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co.; RCA Photo- 
phone, Inc.; RCA Radiotron Co., Inc.; 
RCA Victor Co., Inc.; General Motors 
Radio Corporation, and General Motors 
Corporation. 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment that the Wilmington suit has no 
connection whatever with other radio 
patent litigation involving the RCA. 


Royalties Collected 


It was brought out that approximately 
95 per cent in value of all radio apparatus 
is produced by the receiving set manu- 
facturers who are licensees of the RCA 
patent pool. The petition recited that 37 
receiving set manufacturers had been 
“compelled” to accept licenses from the 
RCA for use of the patents, and that each 
“is required to pay to the primary defend- 
ants a royalty of 7'2 per cent of the price 
of all radio apparatus sold by the licensee, 
and a minimum of $100,000 a year by 
manufacturers and a minimum of $50,000 
a year by manufacturers of vacuum tubes.” 
The share of the RCA in 1929 was more 
than $7,000,000 from this royalty, the peti- 
tion stated. It added that “the purpose 
and the direct result of said royalty re- 
quirements have been are to_ limit 
arbitrarily the number of those who can 
engage in interstate commerce by radio 
apparatus.” 

The Department asked in the petition 
that the court take such action as would 
effectively end the alleged violations of 
the law, and, among other things, that 
the nine defendant companies, exclusive 
of the RCA, be perpetually enjoined from 
purchasing or otherwise acquiring capital 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





Beclics Is Recorded 
In Postal Revenues 


Actual Deficit to Be About 45 


Millions for Fiseal Year 





As the result of conferences with ex- | 


ecutives of the postal service and of an 
independent survey of the fiscal showing 
of that service Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., a majority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Post Office 





— rate of increase in the population 
of the United States has been found 
by the Bureau of the Census to be slow- 
ing down, and for the next few years 
the population will be computed on the 
basis of a net increase of one person | 
every 36 seconds instead of one in each | 
23 seconds, according to an announce- 
ment by the Bureau, July 1, based on 
the latest available statistics for births, 
deaths, immigration and emigration. 

As a result of the conclusions reached 
by the Bureau, it reset its automatic 
“clock” or register of population growth, 
July 1, to accord with the new basis of 
calculations. The Bureau’s announce- 
ment said that under the revised rate 
of increase the population of the coun- 
try on July 1 was 124,069,651 whereas 
under the former basis the population 
would have been recorded as 124,833,818. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census has found 
it necessary to revise the computations 
which furnished the basis for the auto- 
matic register of population growth in 
order to make it correspond with the | 
most recent available statistics of births 
and deaths and of immigration and emi- 
gration. Heretofore, the increase of 
population was taken as 1 every 23 


Wholesale Business | 


Yearly Amounts to 
70 Billion Dollars 


Census Bureau Finds Total 
Is About Twenty Billions 
Above Retail Sales and 
Six Times Farm Income 


The wholesale trade of the United 
States in 1929 amounted to almost $70,- 
000,000,000, the Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced July 1 upon completion of the 
second phase of its census of distribution. 
Announcement previously was made by the 
Bureau that the distribution of merchan- 
dise at retail in 1929 aggregated $53,000,- 
000,000. 

The Bureau's figures 


showed 169,888 


wholesale establishments of various kinds | 


| in operation in the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their total sales in- 
clude sales to consumers at retail, but the 
| figure does not include wholesale business 


done by retailers, nor does it include ap- 
| proximately $11,000,000,000 of sales by- 
| manufacturers direct to retailers and the 
| $16,000,000,000 in sales by manufacturing 
| plants direct to industrial consumers. 
The Bureau's announcement follows in 
| full text: 
| Six Times Farm Income 


| Census of Distribution figures show that 

the annual volume of trade in the United 
| States through all wholesale types of es- 
|tablishments amounts to $69,628,448.61. 

This figure almost equals the gross value 

of manufactured products, is about six 
| times the gross income from farm produc- 
| tion and exceeds the volume of retail ousi- 
| ness by nearly $20,000,000,000. 


| The difference between the volume of 
| wholesale trade and the volume of retail 
| business is accounted for by the fact that 
/the volume of wholesale business includes 
|exports made by wholesale establishments, 
sales to industria] consumers, and involves 
| duplication in handling at various stages 
lof the movement of goods from producers 
lto retailers and to-industrial consumers. 
|The retail business, on the other hand, 

includes sales made to ultimate consumers 
jonly. The Census figures show, however, 
|that more than 50 per cent of the whole- 
| sale total is accounted for by the sales of 
| wholesale merchants of the usual type. 


Enterprises Included 


; The Census figures show that there are 
| 169,888 wholesale establishments of all 


Columbia. In addition to wholesale. mer- 
|chants of the usual type, these establish- 
|/ments include brokers, manufacturers’ 
|sales branches; bulk tank stations, selling 
agents, exporters, country buyers of farm 
| products, and newer types of wholesalers 
such as cash-and-carry houses, drop ship- 
| pers, wagon distributors, etc. 

The volume of business shown in this 


9 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 
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In the Northwest 


| 
| Weather Bureau Reports Crop | 
Damage in Affected Areas; 

| Oats Suffer Most 


| = intense heat wave which spread | 
| over much of the country during the 
last week, severely damaging some crops, | 
killing many horses in the fields, and | 
setting new temperature records at many 
points, has begun to break, and the | 
worst appears to be over, J. B. Kincer, | 
Chief of the Division of Agricultural | 
Meteorology of the United States 
Weather Bureau, stated orally July 1. 
(The Bureau's weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions is printed in full 
text on page 4.) | 

A cool wave and showers overspread 
the Northwest from Nebraska to Canada 
the morning of July 1, Mr. Kincer said, . 
with indications that they would move | 
steadily eastward. In the Ohio Valley, 
however, temperatures were higher than 
ever. 

The oats crop was damaged most, Mr. 
Kincer said. The crop in the Iowa re- 
gion, the principal producing belt, was | 
in the milk stage, in which it is most 


seconds, this being the net result of a 
birth every 13 seconds, a death every 
23 seconds, an immigrant arrival every 
1% minutes, and an emigrant departure 
every 5%2 minutes. 

The revised figures are based on the 
available records of births and death» 
for the calendar year 1930, and on the 
immigration figures for the first three 
months of 1931. On that basis there 
is a birth every 14 seconds instead of 
every 13, a death every 22 seconds in- 
stead of every 23, an immigrant arrival 
every 12 minutes instead of every 112, 
and an emigrant departure every 7 min- 
utes instead of every 5'2, the result be- 
ing a net increase of one in the popu- 
lation in every 36 seconds instead of 
one every 23 seconds. 


This represents a slowing down of 


population growth equivalent to the dif- 
ference between an annual increase of 


903 Millions 


Mr. Mills Attributes Decline | 
To Economic Depression | 
Causing Fall of Revenues, 
To Government 


a | 
Relief for Veterans 
Was Heavy Drain) 








Treasury Department Points to 
Comparison With 1930 Sur- 
plus of $184,000,000; Debt 
Rises $616,000,000 








The Federal Government concluded the 


1.2 per cent as indicated by the former 
computations and an annual increase 
of 0.7 per cent as indicated by the more 
recent data. According to the revised | 
figures the total population of the United | 

| 

| 


States on July 1 reached 124,069,651, 
whereas, according to the former com- 
putations, now superseded, it would have 
been 124,833,818, a difference of 764,167. 


New Agents Are Added 
To Prohibition Forces 


A total of 350 new prohibition agents 
began a two-week training course in 12) 
cities throughout the country July 1, as} 
the Bureau of Prohibition began its second | 
year under the Department of Justice, | 


|according to information made available | 


at the Commission by Director Amos w.| 
W. Woodcock. 


| 
Mr. Woodcock said that his only com- 
ment regarding the beginning of the new | 
year is that he has “a personal satisfac- | 
tion in feeling that the Bureau is more! 
efficient and the men better trained now) 
than was the case at the be 
last year.” 
Mr. 


by Woodcock follows: 


Bureau of Census Reports. 


susceptible to damage, and the injury 
was severe. Pastures were materially 
injured, and wheat suffered somewhat, 
Mr. Kincer said. Corn and cotton are 
still progressing well, but rains will be 
needed soon to prevent damage. 


- American Illiteracy 
Drops 17 Per Cent 


During Last Decade 


Decline in All States, With 


Conditions Best in Middle 


Western Section 


Continuing a decline noted through six | 

“a mang decades, the number of illiterates in the 
ginning of | country last year comprised only 4.3 per 
wag . , cent of the population as compared with 
Additional information made available | 6 per cent in 1920, according to figures | 
; released July 1 by thy Bureau of the Cen- | 

The agents just entering the ‘schools | Sus. The data cover only persons 10 years 


July 1 are to be put through a course | old or over. 


which includes instruction relative to the | 


The decrease in illiteracy was termed 


legal phase of the work and how to make | “most gratifying” in oral statements at the 
cases properly. The schools also serve a |Department of Commerce and the National 
purpose in building up the morale of the| Advisory Committee on Illiteracy. The 
men. latter agency is particularly enthusiastic 

Out of the $9,250,000 which was appro-| over the decrease, pointing out that cen- 
priated to the Bureau during the last | Sus /*atistics show that the absolute num- 
ber of illiterates has fallen 13 per cent 








| 1931 fiscal year on June 30 with an over- 
| all deficit of $903,000,000, attributable to a 
| decline approaching that amount in Fed- 
| eral revenues brought about by the gen- 
| eral economic depression, the Acting Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
} announced July 1. 
| In a statement analyzing the financial 
| Operations of the fiscal year, Mr. Mills 
| Said that the considerable reduction in 
|revenues and an increase in expendi- | 
tures resulted in the $903,000,000 deficit, as | 
compared with the surplus of $184,000,000 | 
for 1930. Retirements of obligations to} 
| meet sinking fund and other statutory re- 
| tirements chargeable against ordinary re- | 
;ceipts totaled $440,000,000, however, he| 
| Stated, so that the deficit exclusive of 
debt retirement amounted to $463,000,000. 
Total ordinary receipts amounted to} 
$3,317,000,000 for the year, declining by | 
$861,000,000 from 1930. “The decline re-| 
flects for the most part the effect of the 
depression on certain major sources of 
Federal revenue—income taxes and cus- 
toms receipts,” the Acting Secretary stated. 


Due To Expenditures 


Expenditures chargable against ordinary 
receipts totaled $4,220,000,000, being $226,- 
000,000- larger than for the previous year, 
The increase was due largely to expendi- 
tures for agricultural aid and relief, for 
additional benefits to war veterans, and 
for the accelerated Governmental con- 
structidh activities which more than off- 
set other reductions. 

The statement made July 1 by Acting 
Secretary Mills follows in full text: 

A considerable reduction ig Federal 
jrevenues during the fiscal year 1931 and 
an increase in expenditures. resulted ir 


kinds in the 48 States and the District of | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Treasury Admits 
Russian Pulpwood | 





Soviet Cargo Landed When 
No Evidence of Convict 


Labor Can Be Shown | 


The cargo of Russian pulpwood which 
for the past week has been held up in 
New York pending investigation to deter- 
mine whether it was produced by convict 
labor and therefore inadmissible under the 
tariff law, was admitted on July 1 by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- 
mour Lowman, immediately following a 
| hearing before him on the matter. 


He said that no evidence had been pre- 
sented to show that convict labor had en- 
tered into the production of the cargo, 
which arrived on June 24 from Leningrad 
with 2,889 cords of pulpwood consigned 
to the International Paper Co. 
were presented by M. S. Makodzub, vice 
president of the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 


| 


Affidavits | 


tion, soviet agency in the United States, | 


purporting to show that the lumber had 


its origin in the Ural mountain regions, | 


and contending that no convict labor is 
employed in the forests of Soviet Russia. 


Decision Follows Hearing 


| Decision was reached by the Assistant | 


|Secretary following a hearing on July 1. 
/In addition to representatives of the Am- 
torg, the International Paper Co., through 
counsel, urged that the shipment be ad- 
mitted as outside the scope of the tariff 
law of 1930, which prohibits imports of 
products produced by convict labor, as 
unfairly competitive with American labor. 

Urging that the shipment be excluded 


‘on the ground that it was ‘produced in the | 


restricted area of Russia, known as the 
Archangel area, in which convict labor is 








Deportations 


a7 ! [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) | 


S IN OUTLYING 
POSSESSIONS WILL BE EXTENDED 


during a 10-year period in which the total 


population gain was 16.1 per cent. 


The number of illiterates 10 years old 
| or over was shown to be 4,283,749 in 1930, | 
Further in- | 


as against 4,931,905 in 1920. 
formation was supplied as follows: 


Every State Reports Drop 


a deficit of $903,000,000, as compared with 
& surplus of $184,000,000 for 1930. Retire- 
ments of United States obligations to meet 
sinking fund and other statutory retire- 
ments chargeable against ordinary re- 
|ceipts totaled $440,000,000, so that the 
|deficit exclusive of debt retirement 


| amounted to $463,000,000. The total gross 


The Nation-wide recognition of the evil |@ebt outstanding was increased by $616,- 
of illiteracy and the success of consequent | 900,000. As the general fund balance in- 
efforts to stamp it out are well illustrated creased $153,000,000, the net debt increased 


by the fact that every State and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reported a drop in the 
percentage of illiterates This recession is 
viewed by the Committee as capable of 
giving a renewed impetus to its already 
}extensive campaign in progress through- 


out the country to blot out illiteracy. 


It was emphasized that because of the 
success already achieved in teaching per- 
sons at least how to read and write there 
is no reason for a let up in additional ef- 
ple who are still | 

The Committee | 


forts to reach those peo 
without this knowledge. 


but $463,000,000. 

The total ordinary receipts amounted to 
$3,317,000,000 which represents a decline 
of $861,000,000 from 1930. The decline re- 
flects for the most part the effect of the 
| depression on certain major sources of 
| Federal revenue—income taxes and cus- 
j}toms receipts. Expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts aggregated $4,- 
| 220,000,000 and were $226,000,000 larger 
than for the previous year. The increase 
was due largely to expenditures for agri- 
cultural aid and relief, for additional bene- 


holds that everyone is entitled to it, and | fits to war veterans, and for the acceler- 
is working toward that end. While it is | @ted governmental construction activities 


probably impossible to eliminate all of the 
illiteracy in the United States, there is 
most assuredly room for improvement in 
the country’s illiteracy percentage which 
offers a challenge that must be answered. | 


Illiteracy Decline Study 


The percentage of illiteracy in the sev- 
eral States ranged from a minimum of .08 
per cent in Iowa to 14.9 per cent in South 
Not only did all States show a 

percentage decline, but most of them also 
| experienced a decrease in the number of 

persons returned in the cepsus as illiter- 
und in those 
States which had considerable increases in 


Carolina. 


ate. The exceptions were 


their total population. 


The drop in the Nation’s illiteracy per- 
centage has been steady since 1870, when 
I 

cent, and it was 13.3 per cent 10 years 
later, 10.7 per cent in 1900, 7.7 per cent in 


it was 20. By 1880 it declined to 17 pe 


2 


(Continued on Page Column 5.) 


Arrivals of Aliens 


Again Are Reduced 


Number 
Department of Labor Reports 


An 80 per cent drop in the number of 


1,767, 


and Post Roads, estimated on July 1 the 
actual drop in postal revenues for the fis- 


immigrant aliens permitted to enter the 
United States in May was shown by a 
comparison with the total for May, 1930, 


which more than offset other reductions. 


Caused by Depression 


In the annual report of the Secretary 
for the fiscal year 1930 the deficit for 1931 
was eslimated at $180,000,000 or $723,000,- 
000 less than the actual deficit shown for 
the year. Total ordinary receipts were 
$518,000,000 less than the $3,835,000,000 
estimated last Autumn. The discrepancy 
was due to the difficulty at that time of 
measuring the severity and duration of 
; the business depression and the extent to 
which internal revenue and customs re- 
|ceipts would be affected. Expenditures 
exceeded the estimated $4,015,000,000 by 
$205,000,000 largely as a result of emer- 
gency expenditures. 

The aggregate amount of customs and 
internal revenue receipts during the year 
| was $2,808,000,000 or $818,000,000 less than 
for 1930. Income tax receipts totaled $1,- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Immigration Board Holds 
Action of Governor Is | 


Without Force | 


A PARDON for a crime granted an 
é alien specifically to prevent his de- 
portation from this country has been 
held, in effect, to be without force by the 
Immigration Board of Review of the 
Department of Labor, it was stated 
orally at the Department July 1. The 
Board, which passes on immigration 
cases for the Department, has recom- 
mended that the deportation be pro- 
ceeded with. The following additional 
information was furnished: 


Phillip Paone, alias Julio Lopis, the 
alien involved, was pardoned June 11 by 
Goy. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
for the crime of grand larceny, for which 
he served 17 months in Sing Sing 
prison. The pardon was issued more 
than two years after the prisoner was 
released. The man was convicted in 
New York County in 1927 and sentenced 
to a term of two to five years, being re- 
leased Dec. 4, 1928. 

Governer Roosevelt said in issuing the 
pardon that it was granted “solely and 
exclusively for the purpose of preventing 
the deportation of the convict afore- 








2, Column 


Air Mail Service 
Will Be Instituted 
On 16 New Routes 


[Continued on Page 2.) 





Extensions Are Designed to 
Afford Better Facilities for 
Mail and Passengers Be- 
tween Industrial Centers 


| 


|}step in the development 


rapid travel between industrial 


| partment. 


be inaugurated July 


liminary work is completed. 


. 2% fe Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 
Postmaster General Brown has an- 


nounced the extension of 16 additional 
the country 
which, when put into operation, will place 
the United States far in the lead of any | 
civilized nation in the number of miles 
flown daily by operators of air transpor- | 


air-mail routes throughout 


tation. 
Increased Facilities 
When these extensions become effective 


Announcement of the immediate exten- 
sion of 16 new air-mail routes as another 
of passenger | 
service by air, which, it is said, will place | 
the United States in undisputed leader- 
|ship, and afford increased facilities for | 
centers, 
|was made July 1 by the Post Office De- 


Daily round trip service between New 
York City and Atlantic City, N. J., will 
10, and the others 
| will be opened as soon as necessary pre- 


Nation’s Population Increasing Heat,Wave Breaks Fiscal Year Ends Deportable Aliens Partial Accu 
we ee Ineligible to Pardon . 
With Deficit of PS °°") Ts Reached With 


France on Debt 


Department of State Says 
Both Nations Agree That 
Germany Should Be Given 
Complete Relief for Year 


Time of Repayment 
| Still Undetermined 


Declaration of Moratorium by 
Germany Would Offend the 
Spirit of Proposal, Says Act- 

| ing Secretary Castle 

| The United States and France are in 
agreement on two points in their discus- 
| Sion of the Hoover debt holiday and in 
| disagreement on four ‘points, according 
to information made public July 1 at the 
|Department of State. A delineation of 
| these points and a summary of the ne- 
gotiations to date was delivered to the 

French Government July 1 by the Amer- 

ican Ambassador to France, Walter E. 

Edge, and was subsequently made public 

| by the Department of State. 

| Points of Agreement 

| The points of agreement between France 

and the United States follow: 

L.That France forego the retention of 
any payments from Germany for the 
period of one year. 

2. That the principle of continuity of 
payment of unconditional payments is 
recognized, while complete relief is af- 
forded to Germany. ‘ 





Points of Disagreement 

| The points of disagreement between 
| France and the United States follow: 

| 1. France desires that the reparations 
{payments should be reloaned not to the 
|German Government but to German in= 
| dustrial concerns. 

2. Out ‘of the German unconditional 
; payments, France desires that the sum 


| Of $25,000,000 be paid to Central Euro- 


| pean countries whose budgets are effected 
by suspension of reparations payments. 
| Period of Repayment 

3. France desires that Germany should 
repay the amount to be suspended during 
the Hoover one year holiday during a 
relatively short period, whilerthe United. 
| States desires tO extend the repayment 
{over 25 years. 

4, degiwes Germany to.pay into 
|the Bank of International Settlements 
approximately $120,000,000 to serve as @ 
guarantee fund for France immediately 
| upon the declaration of a moratorium by 
| Germany in the future. ; 

“There is no escaping the fact that the 
world will not emerge from the present 
depression without temporary sacrifices by 
| all,” the note informs France. 


Plea For Accord 


there will be a total of 84,771 miles flown “The American Government hopes that 


each day in order that 


possible time. 
The establishment 


passenger service by air. It 


centers of the country. 


air facilities of the country. 
Sixteen Routes Planned 


The first of the new routes, that 


will begin operation on July 10, 1931 
Service on the remaining 15 routes wil 


start just as soon as the air mail operators 
have placed their equipment on the lines 
preliminary | 
work incidental to the establishment of the 


and performed the necessary 


new routes. 


The route between New York and Kan- 
overnight 
important 
stern Sea- 


sas City will provide for an 
service between these two 
centers which will give the Ea 
board a business outlet to the 
centers of the Middle West. 
The extensions authorized 


industria 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


PURITY OF FIBRE IS DISCOVERED 


Bureau of Standards Finds 


ca! year ended June 30 would be about | 


$56,000,000 and the real deficit about $45,- 
000,000. These figures were arrived at 
exclusively of the so-called welfare serv- 
ices, such as franked mail and subsidies. 
administered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kelly, who is author of a variety 


of postal legislation, called attention to} 


the ability of the postal service in normal 
increases of business to absorb abnormal 
setbacks in revenue. Three years of 
normal increase in postal business, he said, 
would take care of the actual postal de- 
ficit, not including of course the loss due 
to the welfare services. 
Business Depression Cited 
“After conferences with officials of the 


Post Office Department and after a survey | 


of my own of conditiéns and developments 
at a number of offices in the service, I 


estimate that the actual drop in postal | 


receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
as compared with the last fiscal year, will 
be about $56,000,000,"" Mr. Kelly said. “This 
is a most unusual situation as there have 


been but two years~in the last 40 years} 
in | 
It is an indication of the busi- | 


when there was an actual decrease 
revenues. 
ness depression which has affected all en- 
terprises, Governmental and private. 
“In addition to this decrease, over 
which the postal service has no control, 


there will be about $50,000,000 of costs 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Nation Now Found to Be Showing More Interest in Edu- 


HE United States is now showing 
“encouraging evidences” of increas- 
| ing: interest in the responsibility of 
educating its 14,000,000 native and 
aboriginal people scattered throughout 
its possessions, Commissioner William 
John Cooper points out in a statement 
made public by the Federal Office of 
Education July 1. 


rent year amounted to 1,500,000 children 
whose educational welfare this country 
| is “wholly or in part assuming respon- 
sibility,” the statement declares. “De- 
spite the significance and magnitude 
of the problems involved they have so 
far received relatively little considera- 
tion from American educators,” it adds. 

Recent surveys, however, indicate in- 
creased interest. In addition to the 
two-year study of the problems involved 
in the educational administration of the 
outlying possessions by the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
American schoolmen have conducted 
| surveys in the Canal Zone, the Virgin 
| Islands, and Haiti. The full text of the 
| statement follows: 

In continental United States and its 
outlying possessions—the latter cover- 
ing an area of over 700,000 square miles 





School enrollments during the cur-' 


cation of Natives and Aborigines 





distributed widely around the globe and 
involving a variety of racial, social and 
economic situations—there are over 14,- 
000,000 native and asoriginal people 
with a school enrollment for the cur- 
rent year of approximately 1,500,000 
children. For their educational welfare 
we are wholly or in part assuming re- 
sponsibility. Despite the significance 
and magnitude of the problems involved 
they have so far received relatively 
little consideration from American edu- 
cators. 

There are, however, some encouraging 
evidences of increased interest in recent 
years. Within the past two years, edu- 
cational surveys have been made by 
American schoolmen of the Canal Zone, 
of the Virgin Islands, and of the effects 
on educational conditions of the Ameri- 
can occupations in Haiti. The National 
Advisory Committee has studied edu- 
cational problems in the outlying pos- 
sessions in connection with its two-year 
survey of the relation of the Federal 
Government to education, 

In outlying possessions of the United 
States other than Alaska where native 
groups prevail, progress has been made 
during the year in extending education to 


| 
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(Continued on Page 


according to a statement issued July 
by the Department of Labor. 
tions numbered 1,767. 
the statement follows: 


There were admitted during the month 
3,799 (1,325 male and 2,474 female) immi- | 
19,414 
(9,463 male and 9,951 female) in the same 
period a year ago, constituting a decline 
1 male 
immigrant is now coming where 7 came 
ratio of female immi- 
grants this year as to last year is as 


grant aliens, as compared with 


of 15,615, or 80 per cent. Only 


a@ year ago; the 


1 to 4. 


Europe supplied 2,501 immigrants, over 
of whom arrived from 
Italy—a larger number than came from | 
any five other European countries; Great 
Britain, with 303, was second, and Ger- 
many, with 291, was third. Canada sup- 


one-third (925) 


plied 612 and Mexico 195. 


mitted from European countries, 
from Canada, and 476 from Mexico. 


Aliens deported from the United States 
during May numbered 1,767, making a to- 
tal of 16,625 for the 11 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, as compared with 15,608 


during the same period last year. 

During April and May last 331 
at their own 
native lands. 
331 aliens thus removed were of Europea 


request 


Column 1.) { [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) i 


Deporta- 
The full text of 


During May | 
of last year 13,317 immigrantts were ad-| 
4,216 | 


(249 
maje and 82 female) indigent aliens were | 
returned to their | 
Ninety-five per cent of the 


T= purity of fiber content, based on 
degree of cellulosic and noncellulosic 
content, is apparently the significant* 
factor in rate determination of paper, 
the Bureau of Standards declared July 
1 in reporting its progress in research in 
preservation of records. 

| The Bureau, in conducting the study, 
has made tests of thousands of publica- 
tions in libraries, of ages running back 
as far as 100 years. 

The statement of the Bureau follows 
in full text: 

Satisfactory progress is being made at 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
studies of the preservation of written 
and printed records, acording to Di- 
| rector George K. Burgess of the Bureau 


1 





| of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
Thorough tests of the relative perma- 
nence of the current commercial writing 
| and printing papers have been com- 
pleted. These indicate that there are 
papers made from both rag and wood 
fibers which are suitable for any required 
degree of permanence, providing the pa- 
pers are stored under favorable condi- 
tions. A classification of papers relative 
to the varying degrees of permanence 
required is suggested, the grading being 
in accordance with their degree of cellu- 
losic and noncellulosic purity. This is 
apparently the significant factor in re- 
spect to deterioration. 
Tests have also been made of over 
n| a thousand old publications that have 
| been stored in public libraries for vary- 
ing periods during the past 100 years. 


SECRET OF PAPER PRESERVATION 


Atmospheric Conditions Aid 


In Destruction of Records 


These tests like those of the current 
papers reveal the importance of fiber 
purity. Papers containing crude fibers, 
such as ground wood and unbleached 
fibers, were generally brittle and yellow, 
while those containing fibers well puri- 
fied by cherhical treatment, were gen- 
erally in good condition. 

The results of a survey of 83 public 
libraries and similar depositories in va- 
rious regions of the United States in- 
dicate that acid pollution of the at- 
mosphere is the chief external deterio- 
rating influence. Sulphur gases from 
combustion of fuels, high temperatures, 
variations in atmospheric humidity, 
light, and dust are among the principal 
causes. Laboratory studies of these in- 
fluences have been initiated. Exposure 
of papers to an atmosphere containing 
sulphur dioxide has shown this gas 
(which is a product of ordinary com- 
bustion) to be a very potent deterio- 
rating agent. Rosin sizing materials 
used in paper manufacture were dis- 
colored on exposure to light, which is 
further evidence that they are one cause 
of discoloration of paper. 

The studies of current papers are be- 
ing made in cooperation with the Brown 
Company, who are maintaining a re- 
search associateship at the Bureau for 
the purpose. The extensive study, relat- 
ing particularly to preservation of rec- 
ords in. libraries, is made _ possible 
through funds granted by the Carnegie 
Foundation, which are administered by 

| the National Research Council. 


patrons of the} 
postal service may send and receive their | 
letters and other matter in the shortest } 


of these additional | 
lines is another step taken by the Post | 
Office Department in the development of | 
will afford 
increased facilities in the shape of speedy 
and safe travel bewteen the big industrial 
The action by 
the Postmaster General, taken only after 
an extensive study made by him person- 
ally, carries out further ule intent of Con- 
gress under the terms of the Watres-Mc- 
Nary Act in giving encoulngement to com- 
mercial aviation and increased use of the 


be- 
tween New York City and Atlantic City 


have been 


| the French government whose cooperation 
is so essential will find a method to recon- 
cile efforts by all in the carrying out of 
| the President’s program.” 

The note which Ambassador Edge and 
Secretary Mellon handed to Premier 
Laval July 1 was intended as a statement 
of the war debt negotiations situation at 
the present time, according to an oral 
statement by the Acting Secretary of 
Statc, William R. Castle Jr. The note was 
prepared in Washington June 30 and tele- 
graphed to Paris that night. 

The note is not intended to be a final 
closing of negotiations, Mr. Castle exe 
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Tariff on Magazines 


. Deferred by Canada 


‘Additional Time Needed 
Study Publishers’ Protests 


to 


The Dominion Government of Canada 
has postponed the effective date of its new 
tariff of 15 cents a pound on magazines 
from July 1 to Aug. 15, according to an 
}oral announcement, July 1, at the De- 
]| partment of Commerce. 

The Department's announcement was 
based on telegraphic advices from Oliver 
B. North, Assistant Commercial Attache 
at Ottawa, who said that the duty will 
apply on magazines and _ periodicals, 
printed in either the English or French 
language. Additional information was 
supplied as follows: 

While Mr. North's telegram gave no rea=- 
son for the decision of the Government 
to postpone the effective date of the new 
duty which was announced with many 
other tariff increases June 1, it was the 
|assumption that the Ministry of Finance 
|was taking additional time to consider 
|scores of protests that have been entered 
|by American publishers. 

Protests of Publishers 

| These protests, for the most part, have 
stressed the necessity for maintenance of 
circulation among the Canadians, of pe- 
riodicals published south of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and have alleged that it 
was denying to the Canadian people ma- 
| terial which they desire to have, as evi- 
denced by large subscription lists of 
Canadian addressses in the offices of 
publishers in the United States. These 
protests have been filed directly by pub- 
lishers and business interests and with= 
lout participation by the Government of 
the United States which to date has not 
offered criticism of the rate advances. 

epartmenmt advices following the an- 
|nouncement from Ottawa, June 1, of the 
original schedules have shown that many 
publishers in the United States immedi- 
jately decided to eliminate circulation ef- 
|forts in Canada. Some of the largest 
publishers declared that the Canadian 
circulation would prove expensive to them 
|and ordered their agencies in Canada to 
| discontinue acceptance of subscriptions, 

There was no inference in Mr. North’s 
j telegram that a further postponement 
might be directed by the Minister of Pi- 
nanecc, and as far as the Department 
knows, therefore, the higher rates will be 
made operative Aug. 15. This postpone- 


ment, while comparatively short, is ex= 
| pected to enable publishers in the United 
| States to renew their objections and will 


| also provide time for them to adjust their 


| 


circulation problems even though the ef- 
fective date is not again postponed. 
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First Ambassador 


Under Republic 
~ Of Spain Arrives 


Salvador de Madriaga Com- 
mended by President 
Hoover for His Services | 
At Geneva Conference 


Pointing out tnat Spain had reduced the 
size of her standing army from 16 to 8 
divisions, the first Ambassador of the} 
Spanish Republic, Salvador de Madriaga, 
oe his credentials to President 

erbert Hoover, June 30. President 
Hoover in reply called attention to the 
great service which Ambassador Madriaga 
rendered the world at the Geneva dis- 
armament conference. 


The remarks of Senor Don Salvador de | 
Madariaga follow in full text: | 

“Mr. President: I have the honor to put} 
in Your Excellency’s hand the letter ac- 
crediting me as the Ambassador Extraor-| 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the Spanish | 
Republic to Your Excellency. | 

“In entrusting me with so high a Mis- | 
sion, the Provisional Government has made | 
of me the first Ambassador of the Spanish | 
Republic in the United States. | 


Cites Our Relations | 


“I may, therefore, be allowed to draw| 
Your Excellency’s attention to the fact) 
that the new Regime which is quickening | 
the old Spain to new vigour and new) 
hopes, is based on principles which have 
been consubstantial with the Republic of | 
the United States from its very birth.) 
The cordial relations which already ob-| 
‘tain between the two countries, are bound | 
to find an incentive to further cordiality 
in this harmony of the ideals and princi-| 
ples which animate them. 

“That such is the case is already shown | 
concretely by the drastic reduction of | 
military forces of Spain effected by the 
Government of the Republic, whereby the | 
16 divisions of the Spanish Army are cut 
down to eight and the number of the army | 
officers brought down to one-third of the) 
previous figure. This measure is in per-| 
fect harmony with the ideals of world 
peace and disarmament which are those) 
of the Republic of the United States. 

“In adopting the republican form of gov- | 
ernment, eminently American, the Span- 
ish Nation feels closer still to this conti- 
nent, to which she is bound of old by 
hitsorical ties now better known than 
ever, thanks mostly to the work, as sci- 
entific as generous, of the scholars of 
Your Excellency’s country. This thought 





‘Camera Records 


|camera capable of taking between 2,000) 
jand 3,200 views per second has been re- 


Life of Microbe 


French Invention Speeds Up) 
Shutter So 3,200 Shots Can 
Be Made a Minute 


The invention of a motion picture 





ported to the Department of Commerce 
by George R. Canty, Trade Commissioner 
at Paris, the Department annonuced July 
1. The report follows in full text: 

According to the local press, a fast 
motion picture camera has been invented | 


|by a French scientist, capable of taking | 


between 2,000 and 3,200 views a second 
has recently been invented and was dem- 
onstraied for the first time by Dr. Mag- | 
nan, professor in the College de France, | 
and his coNaborator, Dr. Huguenard, as- | 
sistant director of the Ecole des Hautes, | 
Etudes. 

Flies beat their wings 90 times a second, 
and small birds go almost as fast, the | 
professors showed in demonstrating their 
camera and projector before the Academie | 
des Sciences. This new camera will be} 
of great value to scientists and also to| 
aviators. It will be possible for the life | 
stages of microbes to be studied by 2,000 
views a second ,and some of the secrets) 
of a bird’s flight can be solved for the | 
benefit of human flyers. 

By using a narrower film than usual | 
and a much faster shutter over the lens, | 
the camera can take between 2,000 and| 
3,200 views a second. Ordinary cameras | 
now do only 250. In addition, the profes- 
sors were able to speed up their shutter | 
and obtain impressions of light at 6,000 
views a second. 


Issuance of Pardon 


To Deportable Alien 
Held Without Force 


Immigration Board Decides 
Action of Governor of 
New York Cannot Prevent 
Deportation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
said under and pursuant to a certain) 
United States warrant of deportation is- 
sued and now outstanding against him by 
reason of the aforesaid conviction, and 
nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to supersede or change in any way what- 
soever any term or condition of parole or 





will stimulate me to work in the service 
of the friendship which fortunately binds 
together our two countries. 


Admires America 


“Lacking other qualifications, I shall 
bring to my work the admiration and the 
affection which I feel for a nation in 
whose soil friendship flourishes, confidence 
smiles and faith is felt everywhere in man 
and his destinies. But my great incen- 

* tive shall be to be able to rely on the in- 
valuable cooperation of Your Excellency 
. toward an aim which, if only because it 
. seeks international friendship and peace, 
is sure to be welcome to that statesman- 
ship of which Your Excellency has given 
the world proofs as high as recent.” 
The President’s reply follows in full text: 
Mr. Ambassador: I am pleased to receive 
from your hands the letter of His Excel- 
lency the President of the Provisional 
Government of Spain, by which you are 
~ accredited as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary near the Government 
of the United States. The Republic of 
Spain has done honor alike to itself and 
to the Government for which I speak in 
appointing so distinguished a citizen to 
represent the interests of Spain in this 
country. 

I wish to express appreciation for your 
kind comments respecting the mutual ties 
and common aspirations linking our two 
countries. The traditions which bind the 
New World to the Old are nourished and 
rendered eternally youthful by the sym- 
pathetic understanding which is accorded 
by each to the problems of the other. To 
strengthen these ties and to assist in the 
fulfillment of those aspirations, I can as- 
sure you of the sincere and friendly co- 
operation of the American Government. 


Striving For Peace 


Your references to the striving of the 
‘ world for peace, and to the tangible evi- 
.dence of that spirit so recently given by 
your country through Spain’s decision ma- 
terially to reduce the strength of the army, 
have been most gratifying to me. From 
your service at Geneva the world knows 
your own personal contribution to this 
movement, which is so sincerely cherished 
in this country. 
I request you to express to His Ex- 


cellency the President of the Provisional 
Government of Spain my thanks for his 


good wishes which I reciprocate most cor- 
dially. 


ant. 


‘School Facilities Enlarged 
In Outlying Possessions 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


«an increasing percentage of children of 
* school age; in adapting curricula, courses 


‘ . 
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I hope that your stay among us, 
Mr. Ambassador, may be altogether pleas- | 


| otherwise under which the said convict 
| was released from the aforesaid imprison- 
|ment; and each of said terms or condi- | 
| tions shall continue to apply with full | 
| force and effect as though this pardon to | 





The Board’s ruling was: “As the Board | 
;entertains no doubt that when Congress 
provided that the deportation provisions in 
the cases of aliens convicted of crime in- 
volving moral turpitude and séntenced to 
serve a year or more therefor should not | 
apply to one who had been pardoned, it | 
contemplated a pardon, that*is, that exer- | 
cise of executive clemency which releases 
a convict from all disabilities incurred as 
@ result of his conviction, particularly | 
those imposed by the authority under 
which the conviction and sentence were 
had, leaving him before the law as though | 
he had not been convicted; and since the 
alleged pardon by the Governor of the | 
State of New York in the case of this 
alien does none of these things, but merely 
purports to nullify the order of deporta- 
tion while leaving all other consequences 
of the conviction remaining. It is recom- 
=o that deportation be proceded 
with.” 

Phillip Paone came to the United States 
in 1909. Files of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion show that he was sentenced at Toledo, 
Ohio, Feb. 9, 1929, to a term of one to 
three years in the Ohio Penitentiary on 
a charge of obtaining money on false 
pretenses. The crime for which he was 
courted was committed in Toledo in 

It is understood the alien is now at 
liberty on bond and that he will have a 
hearing in habeas corpus proceedings prior 
to the final court decision concerning the 
status of his case. ) 
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'Three State Commissions 


Attorney General William A. Schnader, 
| Junue 30, disclosed that three State com- 
missions ceased to exist at the close of 
the legislative session May 28 because 
Governor Pinchot withdrew appointments 
made by his predecessor and then made 
no nominations to succeed them. 
three bodies affected are the Boxing, Fish 
and Game Commissions. 





‘Three Reappointments 
| By Mr. Hoover Announced 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House July 1, has made reap- 
pointments, as follows: 

William E. Humphreys, of Washing- 
ton, to be a Federal Trade Commissioner; 
Claude M. Henry, of South Dakota, to be 
a member of the Federal Board for Voca- 





;.of study, and textbooks more nearly to 
» the economic and social needs of the peo- 
s. ple, and extending the health programs 
* so essential in assisting the natives to con- 
form to the new social order; in promoting 
»- Native arts and crafts and preparing the 
«natives for economic independence and 
, participation in American citizenship. 

+ lent activity curriculum for the schools 
+.of the islands comparing favorably with 
* progressive curricula in use in the United 
; States. A committee authorized by the 
+ Legislature has been at work during the 
+,year in studying the relationship between 
*.education and the economic welfare of 
* the islands, and a report with a recom- 
‘ mrended program is expected at an early 
« date. 

In the Philippines a curriculum depart- 
* ment recently established in the office of 
. the Director of Education reports progress 
+ in needed adaptation; textbooks have been 
* revised and adapted to the traditions and 
experiences of Philippine children; and 
. increased funds have been made available 
« for education. 

. In Porto Rico, too, curriculum revisions 
"have been under way. Health programs 


| Ihave been enlarged and are still being re- | 


» vised and extended to adults as well as 
+. children. Schools of a new type, known 
* as second unit schools, resembling voca- 
_ tional junior high schools, in which agri- 
, culture, home economics, and the indus- 
+ trial arts adapted to the situation and 
* needs of the island form the basis of the 
, curriculum, have been established in sev- 


, eral sections of the island. As rapidly as 
funds become available these schools will 
_ be increased in number and improved in| 
| 


and efficiency. 


e 


,'and attendance is maintained. 


' for the Virgin Islands. 
-and Porto Rico school 


‘commodate more than 


total schcool population 


¥ 


Hawaii has recently published an excel- | 


Hawaii funds, buildings, and facili- | 
» ties are available for all children of school 
* age, and a high percentage of enrollment 
A high} 
. percentage of enrollment is reported also 
In the Philippines 
buildings and 
teachers are still quite inadequate to ac- 
about half of the 


‘ 


Extinct in Pennsylvania | 
HarrissurG, Pa., July 1. | 


The | 
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Giant, in Yosemite Park, the third 
attained a girth of 93 feet. A tree in 


of 300 feet and is the tallest in the Yosemite; another tree, in Mariposa 
The measurements are obtained by triangulation. 


Grove, is 293 feet tall. 
The trees shown above are 





Giant Redwood in Yosemite Forest 





‘he National Park Service nas recently taken new measurements oi tne 
largest trees in the Sequoia groves in western National Parks. The Grizzly 


| 


(ne OO 


largest redwood in the world, has 
Merced Grove has reached a height 


in Sequoia National Park. 





Now Is 93 Feet in Circumference 





| ‘Grisaly Grant,’ Third Largest Tree in the World, Has At- 
tained Height of 300 Feet 


Latest measurements of the forest mon- | stream, part of which now passes under | ings. 
archs in the famous sequoia groves of | its base. 


Yosemite National Park show that the 
world, now has a circumference of 93 
feet, according to Director Horace M. Al- | 
bright, of the National Park Service. 


towers 


prevent deportation had not been issued.” | posa Grove, the Clothespin, has reached | in height. 


a height of 293 feet. The tree heights | 
were obtained by triangulation, using a | 
transit for vertical heights and a tape! 
or stadia rod for horizontal distances. | 
So enormous do the sequoias grow dur- | 
ing the thousand years or so required for 
some of them to reach maturity that time 
often leaves them in strange situations. 
One tree with a basal circumference of 
81 feet, located at the bottom of a creek, | 
has a very distorted and flaring butt. As 
a seedling, it began life at the water’s edge 


and has’ grown over the center of the! 


Recommissioning 


Boston, Mass., July 1.—The historic 
frigate “Constitution,” restored to. her 
original condition by the expenditure of 
more than $750,000, was'replaced in serv- 
ice in the Navy today by Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and high ranking of- 
ficers of the naval service. 


Commissioned after having deteriorated 
to the point where total collapse of the 
ancient framework was threatened, the 
“Constitution” is scheduled to depart July 
3-on an exhibition cruise to several At- 
lantic coast cities from Bar Harbor, Me., 
to Yorktown, Va. “Old Irorisides” will 
be towed by the minesweeper “Grebe” 
and will be in command of Comdr. Louis. 
J. Gulliver. : 

Recommendations that the historic 
frigate be employed as a training ship 


Mr. Jahncke in an address in which he 


uine Americanism” is needed. 
His address follows in full text: 


Assistant Secretary Jahncke 


Reviews Service of Frigate 


Like the immortal document for which 
she was named, the frigate “Constitution” 
has been a great national instrument and 
has served a great national purpose. Built 
to protect our sea-borne commerce, and 
thus to safeguard our economic life and 





tional Education; and Horace Paul Bestor, 


of Missouri, to be a member of the Federal | 
4) 


| Farm Loan Board. 
| 
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general interests, she has accomplished 
this and very much more. 


The “onstitution” fulfiled her naval 
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for the Navy Academy were made by | 


declared that “a reconsolidation of gen- | 





| 
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A spring bubbles from under the center | 


Grizzly Giant, third largest tree in the|of another great tree which apparently | 


started at the edge of the spring. | 
Redwood trees planted from 1923 to| 


Their average height as esti- | 
mated by H. L. Person, of the California 
Forest Experiment Station, was less than 
3 feet. | 

Sprouts of the same age would average 
between 15 and 20 feet in height. Many 
thrifty trees were found growing in prac- 
tically complete shade. A very high per- | 
centage of the trees damaged by fire were 
sprouted. 

On some of the areas natural seedlings, 
both redwood and Douglas fir, give promise 
of being an important factor in restock- 
ing cut-over lands. 


Frigate ‘Constitution’ Resumes 
Active Service in American Navy 


Assistant Secretary Jahncke Speaks at Ceremony Attending 


of ‘Old Ironsides’ 





missions with truly remarkable success. 
Yet her services to the country were in- 
|comparably greater. She became an in- 


spiration—the very focus of patriotism and | 


national unity at a critical time in the 
country’s development. 

Surveying our early ‘history from pres- 
ent day perspective it is clear that our 
{nationalism required 40 years in which 
to be born. This is the span of time be- 
|tween the memorable .colonial battle at 
| Lexington, almost within sight of this spot, 
/and the brilliant stand of Andrew Jackson 


!at New Orleans to close the War of 1812. | 


| During this long period local pride and 
| interest were the mainsprings of action. 
|The joint effort forced by the circum- 
|stances of the Revolutionary War soon 
| lapsed under the Articles of Confederation. 
The political and economic unification ac- 
{complished by the adoption of the Con- 
stitution was much more a matter of 
utility than of sentiment. 
It remained for the War of 1812 to give 
| the effective impulse to true nationalism. 


| Much of this spirit came from the military | 
that war, the burning of our} 


reverses of 
capitol at Washington, and the economic 
| hardship caused by a hostile blockade. 
| But while our adversity in a common 
|cause served as a unifying influence of 
| the first order, so also did our triumphs, 
|in the forefront of which were the frig- 
|ate actions on the sea, with “Constitu- 
tion” as pacemaker. 

The country was electrified by the early 
capture of the “Guerriere” and patriotism 
| was elevated to the’ highest pitch. The 
| subsequent victory over the “Java” re- 
ceived similar ‘national attention and ac- 
claim. ‘The escape of the beloved “Con- 
| stitution” from an overpowering British 
| fleet through.superb seamanship, served 
to still further make her name a watch- 
|word of patriotism and a symbol of 
Americanism. 





| Revival of Patriotism 
|Needed, Says Mr. Jahncke 


| Tam one of those who deeply deplores'the 
| modern tendency in some quarters to um- 
dermine a true arid wholesome Amerkpan 
patriotism, which unquestionably is a fun- 
|damental of our well being. Without ithe 
inspirational influence afforded by t- 
| riotism, freedom will degenerate into? li- 
cense, and liberty will be assured only to 
the unrestrained. 


| The old bulwarks which have brought 
| us greatness would thus be destroyed to- 
| gether with our dearest benefits and rights 
set forth in the Declaration of Indepegd- 
ence and the Constitution. 


We need -a reconsolidation of genuine 
| Americanism. We need a revival of pat- 
}riotism. We need a reconstruction of all 
| the spiritual forces that America has felt 


{and lived and fought for in the past. 
| When this.deeply venerated 
| beautifully restored, sails forth again from 
|the port of Boston where she was built, 


upon the great oceans which hold the| 


key to our. prosperity, progress and se- 
‘curity, let us once more think of her 
| first of all as a spiritual national symbol. 
; What a splendid opportunity for our 
|}midshipmen at the Naval Academy, after 
| her itinerary has been completed, to make 
a real cruise aboard this vessel! 


| I should like to see this precious ship | 
| maintained. not as an historic relic, but | 


as a vessel fully found, and that our mid- 


| limit its sales of wheat for the next year 


f6,000,000 for the later month, 


| ply situation should be altered radically, | 
! 4 
plained. 


| text: 


ss} 


ship, so 
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Wheat Sale Limit 
Set at 5,000,000 
Bushels a Month 


Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion Will Hold Up Any 
Immediate Sales Until 

' Needed in Trade 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation will | 


to “a cumulative maximum of 5,000,000 
bushels per month,” unless certain con- 
tingencies arise, but the corporation does | 
not intend “to make any immediate sales 
even of those limited amounts at the pres- 
ent range of ‘prices,’ the Federal Farm 
Board stated July 1. 

This program has the approval of Presi- 
dent Hoover, James C, Stone, Chairman 
of the Board, stated orally. He explained 
that the “cumulative maximum” provision 
means that if the full 5,000,000 bushels 
is not sold in any month, the right is re- 
served to sell the unsold portion in a 
later month in addition to the regular 


The.Board also reserved the right to | 
permit sales to foreign governments or 


their agencies which-are now under con- | 


sideration in addition to the 5,000,000 


bushels a month, and to discard the limi- | 


tation on sales entirely if the world sup- 


as by a great crop failure, Mr. Stone ex- 
The Board’s statement: follows in full 


On March 23, 1931, the Federal Parm 
Board issued a statement in regard to 
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TUNNEL FOR TESTING 
AIRPLANES 











dealing with the surplus wheat problem. 


This statement urged again the reduction | 


in planting and said that “It is too early 
now to set forth in detail what the sales 
policy of the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion will be in the new crop year, except 
to say that stabilization supplies of wheat 
will be handled in such a way as to im- 
pose the minimum of burden upon domes- 
tic and world prices.” 


Surplus Increases 


A review of the domestic situation 
shows an increase in the surplus. The 
domestic overproduction of wheat, there- 
ore, continues. The Board wishes to 
urge that the only final solution of the 
wheat growers’ difficulty is a sharp re- 
duction in the forthcoming wheat plant- 
The situation today would have 


|been clear and prices at much higher 


levels had the recommendation of a year 
ago been more generally followed. It is, 
therefore, most desirable that organized 


action should\now be taken among the | 
|1925 by lumber companies in the red- | farmers, with the cooperation of the State 
Yosemite’s tallest tree, in Merced Grove, | wood region of California were found this agricultural authorities, to reduce 
300 feet high, and a tree in Mari- | year to range from a few inches to 7 feet | acreage of 


the 
Winter wheat planting. 
Without such reduction there is little 
hope of any long term continued profit- 
able wheat production in the United 
States in competition with new wheat 
countries abroad. With such action there 
would be an immediate reflection in in- 
creased prices of this year’s crop. 

The world market for wheat shows im- 
proved prospects for the next year, as it 
appears that on the present outlook there 
will be some reduction in the production 


|of commercially important countries out- 


\side the United States. This, together 
| With the more favorable international sit- 
uation that will be created by the Presi- 
dent’s debt plan, gives hope of a generally 
more favorable export market for farm 
products during the forthcoming year. 

The purchase of wheat from the 1929 
and 1930 crops has successfully protected 
American agriculture from the world-wide 
panic in agricultural prices, and gave it 
an opportunity to readjust itself without 
the enormous losses and _ bankruptcy 
which would have resulted from the pre- 
cipitant fall in prices which took place 
elsewhere. It would greatly benefit agri- 


to liquidate these holdings and remove 
| their overhang from the market. The im- 
proved situation abroad and cooperation 
in reducing production make this possible. 


Wheat Sales Complete 
Since March 23 wheat stabilization pur- 
chases have been completed and the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation now 
holds, as actual wheat in storage, un- 
hedged, a large poriion of the entire do- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Illiteracy of Country 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


decade and 4.3 per cent in 1930. 
Only seven States had 10 per cent or 


These were all southern States in which 
the Negro population is large, with the 


which have a rather large proportion of 
Mexicans. 

Louisiana, although reporting 13.5 per 
cent of its population as illiterate in 1930, 
has nevertheless made remarkable strides | 
in educating its people, for the 1920 census 
showed 21.9 per cent of them to be 
illiterate. | 

he census, it should be pointed out, de- | 
fines as illiterate any person 10 years of 
age or over who is unable to read or write. 
The classification is based on the answers 
given the enumerator in response to the 
| question “whether able to read or write.” 
No specific test of ability to read or write | 
was prescribed, but the enumerators were | 
| instructed not to return the answer “Yes,” 
| which would classify the person as literate, 
simply because he was able to write his 
name. A person able to read and write 
in his native language was not counted 


}or write English. 
Percentages in the South 

In addition to Louisiana, the States hav- 
ing 10 per cent or more illiterates were 
North Carolina with 10 per cent even, 
South Carolina with 14.9 per cent, Ala- 
bama with 12.6 per cent, Mississippi hav- 
ing 13.1 per cent, New Mexico with 13.3 


Hower than 2. The west north central 
division of States, comprising Minnesota, 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas outranked all 
other sections of the country. Its per- 
centage of illiterates was only 1.4, the 


Missouri with 2.3. 


portion of illiterates. The Division reported 
9.6 per cent of the population as unable 
to read or write. 

New York, with 10,513,933 persons 10 





| years old or more, reported only 3.7 per 


cent illiterate. 


naval traditions. She typifies the wonder- 


ful spirit and ability of the men who| 


sailed and fought her, which thank God, 


shipmen be charged with the responsibility} She is an inspiring token of American 


of keeping her fit.and ready for sea. 


“She is the embodiment of our highest 


patriotism. Long may we cherish the 
frigate “Constitution.” 





i 


culture if a systematic beginning be made | 


Declined in Last Decade | 


1910, 6 per cent at the end of the ensuing | 
more of illiterates among their inhabitants. | 


exception of New Mexico and Arizona, | 





New Wind Tunnel 


To Test Airplanes 
_ Is Granted Patent 





Greater Efficiency 


Claimed 
For Device by Provision 
For Uniformity in Flow 
Of Air Current 


A wind tunnel to test airplanes, 
which a change in form from the usual 
type is declared to increase efficiency 
by providing for uniformity of the flow 
of air through the tunnel, has been in- 
vented by Dimitry E, Olshevsky, of Mil- 
ford, Conn., who has been granted an 
American patent. 


The drawings show g vertical and cross 
section of the tunnel. The specifications 
explain the device as follows: 


The tunnel comprises a generally ver- 


ported on a base and terminating at its 
upper end in a cap. Mounted within the 
frame near the upper end is a down- 
wardly directed accelerating throat sep- 
jarated by a gap from a deaccelerating 
throat. The two throats taper towards 
one another. 


Support of Model 


The gap provides a place for the ready 
suspension of the model airplane in a 
stream of air which passes form the ac- 
celerating to the deaccelerating throat. 
The model, built to scale, is to be sup- 
ported by any suitable measuring device 
by means of a rod or bar on a iversal 
support. 





or other power device which is to be con- 
nected by gearing to a vertical shaft. On 
|the upper end of the shaft, within the 
| lower end of the lower or deaccelerating 
throat, is an impeller—shown more defi- 
nitely in the lower drawing—having 


|}of the motor, exhaust air from the de- 
| accelerating throat and force it into the 
angular passage formed between the 
|lower end of the throat and the outer 
| surface of a truncated cone, the upper 
}end of which serves to support the im- 
peller. The impeller is provided with a 
conical hub which serves to direct the air 
stream flowing through the deaccelerat- 
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Title Registered 
Established 


| 
| News DEPARTMENT JAMES 


Cc. G. Marshall, Manager 


in | 


tical cylindrical imperforate frame sup-| 


Within the base ~ an electric motor | 


| blades which, when rotated by the energy | 


Secretary-Treasurer 





Retailing of Food * 
Is One-fourth of 
‘New York Trade 


‘Apparel Group Is Second in 
Volume of Business Done 
By Stores in the Five 
Metropolitan Boroughs 


Retail food stores in the five boroughs 
of New York City during 1929 handled 
|nearly 25 per cent of the total of nearly 
$4,500,000,000 worth of retail business 
|done in the city during the year, accord- 
jing to an announcement of the Bureau 
of the Census June 30 in its Census of 
| Distribution. (A summary of the Bureau's 
|announcement was printed in the issue 
)of July 1.) 


Nearly 43,000 of the more than 103,000 
retail centers reported were food stores, 
according to the announcement. The ap- 
| parel group came second, that group han- 
| dling nearly 16 per cent of the total re- 
tail business. 


; The. Bureau’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

Retail business in the five boroughs of 
|New York City of nearly $4,500,000,000 is 
| Shown by the Bureau of the Census in the 
|release today of the returns from the 
| 1930 distribution census. This _ report 
marks the completion of the preliminary 
| city series, in which more than 950 sep- 
| ae city reports have been issued. 


The 1930 population of New York City 
|is 6,930,446, and the Bureau reports 103,- 
623 retail stores with a total annual busi- 
ness of $4,402,876 ,069. 


Various Types of Stores 


The total of 103,623 stores includes 87.- 
| 234 single-store independents, 3,989 units 
|of two-store multiples, and 1,162 units of 
three-store multiples. There are also 6,- 
490 units of local chains, 1,182 units of 
sectional chains, and 2,935 units of na- 
tional chains. Sales of these three t¥pes 
of chain organizations aggregate $1,085,- 
369,319, or 25 per cent of the total retail 
| business, while sales of the single-store 
|independents amount to $2,657,235,306, or 
| 60 per cent. These figures are based upon 
—- received in 1930 covering the year 
1929. 
| Leased departments reported by depart- 
/ment stores and included in the figures 
| submitted by them are not counted as sep- 
jarate establishments. Those reported 
independently by their proprietors . are 
shown as separate establishments. There 
are 154 units of leased department chains 
lin New York City. 


| The food group takes the lead in New 
York City, with the apparel group second, 
j}and the general merchandise group third, 
| in order of sales. / 
Food stores total 42,947 and report sales 
of $1,088,248,155, or 25 per cent of the total 
| retail business, a condition quite different 
| from the Borough of Manhattan alone and 
| indicating that New York City as a whole 
is not materially different from other cities 
| when its residential boroughs are included. 
Of the food stores, 36,209 are single-store 
|independents with sales o§ $656,636,119, 
while 5,011 are local multiunits with sales 
of $263,740,001, and 1,701 are units of sec< 
| tional and national chains with sales of 
$165,405,254, Of the grocery stores, com- 
| bination stores, and meat markets, 18,565 
are single-store independents with sales 
| Of $405,748,448, while 3,945 are local multi- 
{units with sales of $168,420,993, and 1,285 
are units of sectional and national chaing 
| With sales of $54,655,237. 


Apparel Group of Stores 


The census of manufactures will show 
additional food sales at retail, by pro- 
ducers of bakery products, of $51,089,145. 

The apparel group of 13,639 stores re- 
ports a business of $689,322,129, or 16 per 
cent of the total retail business. Of the 
women’s specialty shops, 2,222 are single- 
store independents with sales of $107,325,- 
| 808, while 505 are local multiunits with 
sales of $38,972,095, and 120 are units of 
sectional and national chains with sales 
of $46,256,258. Of the shoe stores, 1,542 
are single-store independents with sales 
of $36,165,959, while 412 are local multi- 
units with sales of $29,102,399, and 519 
are units of sectional and national chains 
with sales of $544,655,237, 

The general merchandise group, which 
jincludes department stores, dry goods 
stores, general stores, and vairety, 5-and- 
10, and to-a-dollar stores, reports sales of 
$601,888,794, or 14 per cent of the total 
retail business, which is a much lower 
| proportion than is found in Chicago and 
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as illiterate, even though he could not read | 


| per cent, and Arizona with 10.1 per cent. | 
Only Iowa had a percentage lower than | 
}1, but 14 more States had a percentage | 


Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- | 


only State going over 2 per cent being) 


The ast south central region, including | 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Miss- | 
issippi had the most unsatisfactory pro- | 


still survive in our splendid Navy of today. | 
She is an emblem of our national unity. | 
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Will Be Invited — 
To White House 


Senator Bingham Praises 
Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty for Their Courage | 
And Skill on Flight 


President Hoover will invite Wiley Post | 
and Harold Gatty,.the around-the-world | 
fliers, to the White House for luncheon, | 
it was announced orally at the White) 
House on July 1. 


No date has as yet been fixed for the} 
fliers to come to the White House, but it | 
will be made to suit their convenience fol- 
lowing their arrival in New York in com- 
pletion of their world flight, it was said. 

Praise for their individual skill and 
courage, and tribute to the importance of | 
their achievement in the advancement of | 
the science of aeronautics, was paid to} 
Messrs. Post and Gatty, in a statement 
July 1 by Senator Bingham (‘Rep.), of | 
Connecticut, president of the National 
Aeronautical Association. | 

It is to the glory of American aviation, | 
of American pilots and of the American | 
airplane industry, that the around-the-| 
world achievement is the second globe- | 
circling feat by airplane, both times by | 
Americans and American motors, Senator | 
Bingham stated orally. 

Senator Bingham said that while he 
cannot see any immediate prospect of a 
big commercial development of airplane 
commerce across the oceans, he has hoped 
that there will be trans-oceanic service by 
airships in the near future, the airships 
having more cargo space and being more 
adaptable to repairs without stopping 
their flight. 

“As president of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association,” he said orally, “I have 
telegraphed them so that they may re- 
ceive the honor due them. I have offered 
to present them to President Hoover. I 
hope they will come to Washingten, and 
I am sure that the President will be de- 
lighted to receive them. The President 
has always taken a great interest in avit 
ation and particularly in commercial aero- 
nautics. 


| 
| 
{ 


“The monoplane ‘Winnie Mae,’ in which | 


Post and Gatty have made their flight 
of approximately 16,000 miles, is not a 
military plane, but a commercial plane, 
giving a splendid example of the ad- 
vanced state of American commercial 
aeronautics. Their feat is a splendid dem- 
onstration of the courage and endurance 
of American air pilots. 
Post was the pilot in this particular case. 


“The development of the motor used 


was due in part to the requirements of | 


military aviation and the regular demand 
for high-grade motors according to stip- 
ulations laid down in the five-year pro- 
gram resulting from the recommendations 
of the Morrow Board.” 

Senator Bingham made public the fol- 
lowing telegram which, as president of 
the National Aeronautic Association, he 
sent July 1 to the two fliers for delivery 
to them on completion of their flight at 
Roosevelt Field, New York: 

“Heartiest congratulations on your 
magnificent achievement. It would give 
me great pleasure as president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association to have the 


honor of presenting you to President'| 
Will you please | 


Hoover in Washington. 
wire me collect the probable time of your 
arrival here.” 

He also sent a request to Miss Amelia 
Earhart, vice president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, asking her per- 
sonally to meet the fliers and offer the 
congratulations of the association. 


New Agents Are Added 
To Prohibition Forces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

year, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 will be turned back to the Treas- 
ury Department. This saving was not 
made in any single department or on 
any specific item, but is the result of good 
administration. The Bureau will start the 
new year with an appropriation of $11,- 
250,000, the increase over last year’s ap- 
propriations being necessary in view of 
the new agents. 

As a result of a trip of inspection in 
Louisiana and Texas, Robert E. Tuttle, 
who has been acting administrator for the 
fifth district, which includes Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, has been made full adminis- 
trator, with headquarters in New Orleans, 
La. The following also have been made 
full, instead of acting, in their respective 
Positions: Assistant administrators in 
Louisiana, E. S. Smith and W. T. Day; 
deputy administrators in Louisiana, Ed- 
ward Henley, eastern district with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, and E. C. Lan- 
dry, western district, with headquarters 
at Alexandria, La.; deputy adminis- 
trators in Texas, Bee Cowen, east- 
ern district, with headquarters at Beau- 
mont, C. B. Cooper, northern district, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Capt. V. 
Miller, western district, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, and C. H. Kellogg, south- 
ern district, with headquarters at Houston. 

There is no information available in 
the Bureau to justify a statement to the 
effect that since there has been somewhat 
of a stoppage of liquor smuggling along 
the Canadian line, smuggling has increased 
along the southern border of the country. 
For some time the area around New Or- 
leans has been one known for smuggling. 

Generally speaking, the Texas and 
Louisiana work is being done well. It 
was thought at one time that due to the 
large area included in the fifth district 
it might be too large to place in one dis- 
trict, but it is now the belief of the Bu- 
reau that the present situation is being 
well enough cared for, and there is no 
change contemplated. 


Value of Fur Exports 
Of Alaska Shows Decline 


Skins of fur-bearing land animals to 
the number of 494,547 and valued at §$2,- 
128,148, were exported from Alaska in 
1930, a report from the Alaska Game 
Commission shows. This is $2,385,715 less 
than the value of the 1929 shipments, 
alhough 197,245 more pelts were exported. 
The smaller return for 1930 resulted from 
a general decline in the market value of 
individual furs. The report is based on 
the statements that fur shippers are re- 
quired to file with agents of transporta- 
tion companies or with postmasters han- 
dling the shipments, who in turn must 
forward them to the Alaska Game Com- 
mission. . 

Red fox skins, to the number of 16,288, 
brought a return of $553,792; 7,855 blue 
19x skins brought $498,350; 4,880 white fox 


, SKins, $219,152: 1,956 cress fox skins, $127,- 


140; 1,044 silver fex skins, $104,400; 27,785 
of mink, $236,172, and 3,491 otter skins, 
$80,293. The number of muskrat skins 
shipped in 1930 exceeded by far those of 
any other species, and comprised more 
than 80 per cent of all the shipments. A 
total of 411,934 muskrat skins brought a 
return of $230,683. 

The kinds of skins showing an increase 
in exports during 1930 over 1929 are as 
“ollows: Muskrat, 197,245 increase; otter, 
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‘Navy Withdraws | —.. the .. mproved Trade 


| |PRESIDENT’S DAY i 
From Control of "At the Executive Offices | Conditions Likely 








Virgin Islands 





| Transfer to the Department. 


Of Interior Is Effected and | 
Civil Government Placed 
| In Operation | 


Transfer of the control of the Virgin | 
|Islands to the Department of the Inte- | 
| rior occurred officially June 30 as the fiscal 
el 1931 closed, according to an an- 
jnouncement July 1 at the Department of | 
| the Navy. 

Withdrawal of Navy material and per-| 
sonnel has been going on gradually since | 





A report on the development and facilities of the port of Los Angeles, Calif., has just been issued by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Department of War, in cooperation with the Bureau of Operations, United 
States Shipping Board. The harbor consists of the outer or breakwater harbor and the inner harbor; the inner 
harbor, shown in the air view reproduced above, has a water area of 804 acres, with turning basins. A channel, 
1,000 feet wide and 48 feet deep at mean tide, joins the outer harbor with the turning basin of the inner harbor. 
Improvements of the harbor under act of Congress by the Army Engineers began in 1871; the existing project 


for aarbor extension is more 


Consent Decree 
In Radio Patent | 
Case Considered 


Conferences Held by Depart- 
ment of Justice and RCA 
Companies to Modify Al- 
leged ‘Pool’ 


{Continued from Page 1.1 

stock in the RCA or any of its subsidiaries, 
and that General Electric and Westing- 
house be forced to divest themselves of 
all stock in the RCA. Dissolution of the 
RCA Photophone, RCA Victor, RCA Ra- 
diotron and General Motors 
requested for the same reason, the De- 
partment asking that they be “restrained 
from engaging in interstate and foreign 
|commerce, and that each of them be dis- 
solved.” 

In a statement filed with the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, on July 1, 
Oswald F. Schuette, Executive Secretary 
lof the Radio Protective Association, de- 
clared that the action in the case was a 
“decisive victory for which the independ- 
ent radio industry has been fighting for 
| four years.” He added, however, that this 


/ecannot “recompense the independent in-| 


dustry or the public for the injury which 
has been done.” 
Conferences Held 

The Department's announcement follows 
in full text: 

It was stated today (July 1) that con- 
ferences have been going on for some time 
between the Department of Justice and 
the principal defendants in the anti-trust 
suit brought by the Government against 
the Radio Corporation of America, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and certain other companies. 

The Radio Corporation of America was 
originally formed by the General Electric 
Company to acquire the American Mar- 
coni Company, which was a _ British- 
|owned company, owned the Marconi pat- 
ents and was the principal factor in the 
wireless communication fleld in America. 
In the view of the Department there was 
| nothing illegal in this, but almost im- 
| mediately upon the formation of the Radio 
| Corporation, there began the making of 


a@ series of contracts between the defend- | 


ants as to the use by them of their re- 
spective patents in the radio and allied 
fields. 

In the view of the Department, these 
agreements in a number of their impor- 
tant provisions were illegal as designed to 


prevent and suppress competition between | 


the parties. It should be said that the 
| defendants deny wholly that the agree- 
ments made by them were illegal or had 
the purpose or effect charged by the Gov- 
ernment. 

It developed at the conferences, how- 
ever, that regardless of the legality or 
illegality of their contracts the principal 
defendants were ready to change them so 
as to make them unobjectionable in the 
view of the Department. 
that the principal defendants would, in 
addition, consider favorably creating an 
open patent pool, whereby the use of their 
patents in the radio and certain allied 
| fields would be open to the public gen- 
; erally upon fair and reasonable terms to be 
fixed by independent trustees. 

Such a pool would, in the opinion of 
the Department, if practicable, be of dis- 


tinct advantage to the public both as op- | 


ening the patents of the particular de- 
fendants to general use and also as serv- 
ing as the beginning of an open patent 
pool into which all patents important in 
the radio field might be brought and their 
use made open to the public on terms fair 


and reasonable to patent owners on the | 


one side and the industry on the othér 
and the industry be largely relieved of in- 
terminable and expensive disputes over 
patent rights. In the consideration of 
these matters the Department has kept in 
close touch with the representatives of 
the independents in the radio industry 
; and the creation of such a patent pool is 
one of the proposals advanced by them as 
a possible solution. 

The creation of such a pool is a matter 
that requires careful consideration both 
as to detail and as to its effect upon the 
industry in order to determine both its 
desirability and its practicability, and 
there has been no definite commitment as 
yet either by the Department or by the 
defendants in regard to it. They have 
agreed, however, that the creation of such 
a pool warrants earnest consideration and 
that the parties will genuinely endeavor 
to formulate an acceptable plan embody- 
ing it. 

In order to permit the further consid- 
eration by both sides of this proposal for 
an open patent pool, the conferences have 
been adjourned until September, when 
they are to be resumed and pursued with- 
out interruption to a conclusion 


538; mink, 1,090; black or glacier bear, 
634; polar bear, 108; silver fox, 36; blwek 
fox, 44; marten, 461. Sins of other spe- 
cies showed a marked increase.—Issued 
| by the Department of Agriculture, 


Radio was} 


It also appeared | 





than half completed. The City of Los Angeles owns about 40 miles of waterfront, 
and 41,921 feet out of a total of 63,379 feet of improved wharf frontage. 
by rail and by motor truck over paved roads. 


All the harbor facilities are accessible 
There are two floating dry docks; the marine railways are suit- 
able for handling light draft vessels up to 500 tons. 


Russian Pul pwood Ts Admitted : 
To United States After Hearing | 


{Continued from Page 1.| 


alleged to be used, were Representative 


Mr. Kendall declared he appeared at 


\the announcement in February that the) 
|Navy would turn over the island property 
to a civil administration, the Department 
|pointed out, although a small group of 
| medical personnel will remain temporarily. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Navy Department was informed by 
| dispatch last night from naval personnel 
at St. Thomas, Vitgin Islands, that the 


Naval Station, St. Thomas, had been offi- | 


cially closed as of June 30, and that naval 
|property authorized by Executive Order 
}of the President on April 20 had been 
| transferred to the. Governor of the Vir- 
|gin Islands. 
Radie Personnel Remains 

Radio personnel to operate the Navy 
| radio station will remain at St. Thomas, a 


| chief radioman in charge of the station | 


| having been assigned additional duty as 
caretaker of the Navy Yard there. Tem- 
| porarily the following naval personnel will 
| remain until replaced by the civilian gov- 
| ernment: 3 doctors, 3:nurses, and 3 phar- 
|macist’s mates. Provision for withdraw- 
ing Navy nurses has already been effec- 
tively planned, for during the Navy's ad- 
ministration of the Islands, 66 natives 
have graduated from the course of train- 
ing carried on by naval medical personnel, 
and there are now employed in the mu- 
nicipal hospitals of the Islands 21 gradu- 
ate’ nurses and 33 student nurses. 

The withdrawal of Navy material and 
personnel has been effected gradually 
since the announcement in February that 
| the administration of the Virgin Islands 
; would be transferred from the Navy De- 


| 


Kendall (Rep.), of Meyersdale, Pa., author | the hearing only to ask the Department | partment to the Department of the In- 


of the convict labor provisions of the Tar- 
iff Act, M. J. Flynn, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, and C. W. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| to “make good” on its announcement that 


under the tariff law, the burden of proof 


| terior. At the time of the announcement 
|of transfer, naval personnel stationed in 
the Islands numbered 27 officers, includ- 


Barr, Secretary of the National Lumber) as to whether convict labor is employed | ing 10 medical officers and one dental offi- 


Manufacturers Associations. 


be placed on the importer or shipper and 


Coincident with the hearing, the De-| not on the Treasury Department. 


partment made public a statement in 
which it recited the facts incident to the 
pulpwood shipment. Section 307 of the 
Tariff Act, the statement said, prohibits 
the importation of any merchandise the 
product in whole or in part of convict 
labor. 
Proof Rests on Importer 


/ury regulations rests upon the importer 
of satisfying the 
| that the merchandise in question is not 
}the product of convict labor, and if the 
importers can establish 
|}merchandise will be admitted, otherwise 
/it will be rejected,” the statement said. 
|“Under the regulations, the importer can 


“The burden of proof under the Treas- | 


Treasury Department | 


that fact, the! 


\file an entry bond and the merchandise | 


| will be admitted at once without waiting 
| for the termination of investigations now 
}under way.” 

| The announcement following the hear- 
ing, that the cargo would be admitted 
because. no evidence was presented show- 
ing that convict labor was employed, it 
was explained, is entirely in favor of the 
Amtorg Company. Other shipments of 
‘goods from the Soviet, it was said, how- 
fever, will be carefully checked by cus- 
toms Officials to“ ascertain that they are 
not from the restricted area, pursuant 
to the policy enunciated by the Depart- 
ment. 

The Treasury regulations, issued pur- 
suant to the tariff law, Mr. Makodub as- 
serted, have had the effect of cutting 
down the exportation of Russian pulp- 
wood to the United States from 200,000 
cords last year to 50,000 cords, all of which 
is consigned to the International Com- 
pany. Production of lumber similarly has 
been reduced to one-half, he said. 

“This is not in any way a dumping 
proposition,’ Thurlow Gordon, of the In- 
| ternational Paper Company, said. “The 
price which we are paying for this wood 
is, in fact, somewhat in excess of the price 
which we are paying for American or 
| Canadian pulpwood. It is, however, wood 
which is specially prepared and which is 
| particularly desirable for use in making 
the particular kind of high grade spe- 
cialty paper which is manufactured at the 
mills for which it is destined.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gordon said the com- 
pany was not in favor of importing any 
products of convict labor. He declared the 
question had been discussed with the 
Soviet agency, and it was the understand- 
jing of both parties that the American 
law should be fully complied with in all 
respects and that no convict labor should 
be employed in connection with any ship- 
ments of pulpwood. 

On behalf of the labor federation, Mr. 
Flynn said he was not asking that the 
Department prohibit the entry of the pulp- 
wood, but that the request is made that 
the “law be enforced” and that the policy 
}adopted by the Department with respect 
to convict labor in Russia be adhered to. 
The shipment, together with the affidavits, 
should be “properly checked,” he said, 
adding that he had received a report from 
Russia that since the promulgation of the 
new law excluding convict products a 
“new policy” has been adopted whereby 
lumber is transported to Leningrad and 
then transhipped here. 

Mr. Flynn added that the question be- 
| fore the Department is, whether it is jus- 
tifled in “discriminating in favor of Am- 
torg,” and whether it is justified in “set- 
ting aside the policy of the Depaftment 
because of certain pieces of paper.” 

For the Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Mr. Barr said that the denial made 
by Soviet officials that the shipments of 
lumber are the products of convict labor 
are “to be expected.” 

Representative Kendall challenged a 
statement made by Mr. Makodzub that 
Russian pulpwood sells for 35 per cent 
more than the American product. He 
said that Canadian, Maine and West Vir- 
ginia spruce pulpwood has no superior 
in any other country in the world. 


F. M. Feiker Heads Bureau 
In Commerce Department 


Frederic M. Feiker, of New York, be- 
came Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, July 1, succeeding William L. 
Cooper. Mr. Cooper retired to resume his 
post as Commercial Attache at London. 

Mr. Feiker has served the Department 
and the Bureau heretofore, it was stated 
orally at the Department, and enters the 
work with a background of experience in 
posts such as assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on the Census of Distribution, 
chairman of the Louisville Conference on 
Retail Distribution and as chairman or a 
member of various other active or ad- 
visory committees. Lately he engaged in 
} magazine publishing. 


Concluding, Mr. Kendall stated that 
many million people in the United States 
now are idle, and that many saw mills 


and other factories are closed down be- | 


cause of unemployment. “Therefore,” he 
said, “the Treasury Department should 
be cautious, so as not to do anything to 
aid unemployment in the United States.” 


| cer, 9 nurses, and 92 enlisted men; aboard 
| the “Grebe,” station vessel at that time, 
there were 3 officers and 48 enlisted men; 

Marine Corps personnel numbered 7 offi- 
; cers and 93 enlisted men. 

The “Grebe” was relieved in March as 
station ship by the “Umpqua,” ocean tug. 
The “Umpqua” is being withdrawn from 
| the Islands and will return to the Navy 
| Yard, Charleston, S. C. 


July 1, 1931. 


10:30 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called to dis- 
cuss the pending negotiations with 
France relative to the war debts mora- 
torium. 

12 m.—Kenneth McIntosh, member of 
the Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Observance, called before returning 
to his home in Seattle, Wash. 

12:30 p. m.—Ralph Metcalf of Tacoma, 
Wash., called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President received 
Mrs. Mary J. Klenbaum, of Cavalier, 
N. D., and William Walt, a veteran of 
the Civil War, of Delmatia, Pa. 

1 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Delta Sigma Fra- 
ternity. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





Governor Pinchot Calls 
Conference in Mill Strike 


HarRISBuRG, Pa., July 1. 
Representatives of the striking silk mill 
| workers of the Allentown area and. the 
employers were invited June 30 by Gov- 
| ernor Gifford Pinchot to confer with him 
| July 3 in the hope of reaching an agree- 
|/ment whereby the strikers can return to 


|work pending further negotiations be- 
| tween the two groups. 


The Governo. suggested that commit- 
tees of five members each represent the 
| Strikers and silk producers at the con- 
ference with him. 


In Latin America 


Favorable Signs Seen for a 


Few Countries; Depres- 
sion Unrelieved in Other 
Parts of World 


A few Latin American countries show 


definite signs of improvement, but else- 


where the depression continues unrelieved. 
In Brazil there was a slight but percepti- 
ble upward trend based largely on the 
improvement in exchange; the domestic 
industries have thus far been the chief 


beneficiaries, but buying of imported mer- 
chandise to replenish depleted stocks is 
expected during July. Argentine business 
received a further stimulus in higher grain 
prices and better peso exchange. There 
was a further decline in mining activities 
but the crop outlook is favorable. 


Further depression seems to be the rule 
in the Central American Republics. Busi- 
ness is fairly good in Porto Rico, but re- 
duced income from the sugar crops on 
account of low prices is expected to ac- 
centuate the Summer dullness. 


Although the Japanese situation is 
marked by continued heavy unemploy- 
ment, the increase in raw silk prices and 
the strengthening in cotton yarn and tex- 
tile markets have improved the general 
tone. 


The only change in Canadian general 
conditions is a somewhat stronger tone in 
the Prairie Provinces.—I/ssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





A New Era in Business 


We are going forward into times of better business—busi- 
ness that will be on a sounder and more stable basis than 
heretofore. Purchasers will be better judges in the matter of 
Quality; Merchants will be more particular in adjusting Price; 
Manufacturers will be more careful in Production and will 

| be given opportunity for greater Achievements. Banks, like- 
wise, will be doing a better banking business—more exacting 
in their requirements and more rigid in their formula. 

Success in ahy business necessitates a justifiable financial 
return. No one can expect to shear off the wings of profit and 
see business soar to new heights. The element of speculation 
in business is yielding more and more to organized effort, and 
Intelligent Service will have a higher rating than ever before. 
Our large clientele is the result of better business methods, 


A. 


Sulha & Company 





The Topical Survey 


FTER a session with Government experts in the line in which he was interested, one of our 
engineer readers wrote that he was “astounded” at the experimental work being carried 
on by the Government which his own industry was duplicating at great cost. 


His case is not exceptional. 


It is surprising how few business men know of the work that is 


being done for them by the great army of workers in the Federal and State Governments. 


To report just what the Government is doing for the Nation’s leaders in industry, agriculture, 
education, social welfare and all endeavors which contribute to America’s progress, The United 
States Daily was founded. 


To tell the business man exactly where Government activity touches his business, the Topical 
Survey, printed each day on the back page, was inaugurated. 


Here, then, are the signposts that point along the highway 
leading to the great storehouses where knowledge helpful to 
America’s progress, dependent on the growth and power of her 


economic machinery, is stored. 


. In these articles the Informed Leaders in the field of Gov- 
ernment tell what they have to offer to the Informed Leaders 


of American business. 


Now Running: “Industrial Chemicals” 


‘ducational Department 
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Labor Situation 
Somewhat Better 
In Many Sections 





Emergency Committee Says 
Improvement Last Week 
Was the Rule Rather Than 


The Exception 





Improvement in business and employ- 
ment prevailed in most cities reporting *C 
the President’s Emergency Cominittee ‘or 
Employment, according to the Committec’s 
review of conditions in 26 localities last 
week. (The first section of the Sommit- 
tee’s statement appeared in the issue of | 
July 1.) 

The concluding section 

xt: 
ot Louis, Mo.—Little change in the un- 
employment situation has been noted | 
since last week. The Citizens Relief Com- | 
mittee reports that 934 new applications 
for employment have been received so far 
this month and that 223 temporary and | 
124 permanent positions were filled. A 
slight increase in the number of office 
workers employed is an encouraging sign. | 
The City Board of Estimate has appro- 
priated $150,000 for unemployment relief. 
A contract for the $5,000,000 warehouse | 
of the Illinois Terminal Railroad System | 
has been awarded and construction | 
started. The State Highway Department | 
had a total of 411 active road construc- | 
tion projects in operation throughout the | 
State on which contractors were employ- | 
ing 8,822 men. Ideal weather continues | 
to prevail, and crops are in exceptionally | 
good condition. | 

Kansas City’s Building Plans 


Kansas City, Mo—Kansas City is hold- 
ing a jubilee celebration for the acceptance 
of a 10-year building program. This event 
has drawn many people to Kansas City 
and is stimulating business. The Greater 
Kansas City Employment Commission re- 
ports for the week ended June 23, 87 new | 
applications for positions and 164 place- 
ments of which 48 were permanent. The 
State Labor Commission — reports that | 
probably less than 1,000 extra men will be 
needed for the wheat harvest. | 

Memphis, Tenn.—The general business 
situation is somewhat more encouraging. | 
Maj. B.. B. Somerwell, United States Dis- 
trict Engineer, announced that within 10 
days work will begin on the contract 
awarded to the Woods Construction Com- 
pany of this city, which involves more 
than $1,000,000 for the construction of pile 
dikes designed to stabilize navigation on 
the Mississippi River between New Madrid 
and Memphis. This project will provide | 
employment for 900 to 1,000 men, it is | 
estimated by the local engineers. 

The local office of the United States 
Veterans, Employment Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, reports: “Last week 53 new 
registrations for employment were received 
and we were able to place seven, 4 


follows in full 





common laborers. This was an increase 
of about 74 per cent over last week in 
number of applicants. We believe that 
many of the applicants will be absorbed | 
about July 1 when Government projects | 
on the Mississippi River begin. 

Along the same line, a report by wire | 
from Maj. Robert N: Campbell, State Di- | 
rector of Employment of the Department | 
of Labor, Knoxville, Tenn., states: “Still | 
much unemployment throughout State; 
some industries running full capacity | 
while others are reducing working forces | 
or running part time; tendency is to 
stabilize at present levels.” 

J. A. Reardon, Assistant Manager of 
the Municipal Employment Bureau, states 
that his office placed a few more appli- 
cants this week than during the previous 
week, and that applicants are increasing 
as a result of the publicity in the news- | 
Papers on pending Government and city | 
projects. | 

Little Change in Atlanta 

Atlanta, Ga—Employment conditions as | 
a whole are fairly stable and have shown | 
no change of importance during the week, 
with construction activity furnishing an 
encouraging factor. According to the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, Georgia led the 
southeastern States in contracts awarded 
in May, with a total of $4,356,100, the 
highest amount reached since February, 
in which month the total was $4,012,800. 
New construction work contemplated for 
Atlanta includes $53,000 for repairs during 
the Summer months on the public schools. | 

According to the industrial bureau of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 20 
important industries have definitely signi- | 
fied their intention of establishing plants | 
in Atlanta in the near future. This does) 
not include a large number of branch} 
warehouses and sales organizations ex- | 
pected to be established here. 

Local business has been stimulated by | 
the distribution of $272,000 in dividends 
by the Atlanta Ice and Coal Corporation, 
effective June 30. Profits of this corpora- 
tion for the first five months of 1931 ex- 
ceeded those of the same period of 1930. 

Improvement in Dallas 

Dallas, Tex.—Employment conditions | 

have shown some seasonal improvement, 

and reports received from certain indi- 
vidual concerns are encouraging. Fred| 

Pruter, president of the Peerless Garment | 

Company, states that the cotton wash- 

dress and textile industry of the South- 

west is enjoying a larger than usual Sum- 
mer business and practically all wash- 
dress factories are three to four weeks 
behind in the production and delivery of 
orders. O. W. Burkett, manager of the 
Baker Moise Hosiery Mills, reports that 
production and sales of his plant in- 
creased 15 per cent over three months ago 
and are 50 per cent ahead of June last 
year. These favorable results are attrib- 
uted to more intensive sales effort and bet- | 
ter qualities offered at»lower prices. The) 
wheat harvest in the Southwest is at its 
peak and, although prices are low, farm- 
ers are somewhat encouraged by a bumper 
crop. Several outstanding business men 
assert that the projected moratorium on 

war debt payments is already exerting a 

favorable influence on business through 

the feeling of optimism for the future 
which has been engendered. 
Houston Places Workers 

Houston, Tex.— Unemployment condi- 
tions in Houston have improved to a 
marked degree during the past few 
months, according to F. M. Law, chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Employment Commit- 
tee. He states that reports on distres« 
cases have been reduced to a minimum 
and that present demands on charity or- 
ganizations are nothing like demands of 
last Winter. The director of the City 
Employment Bureau reports that applica- 
tions for work have dropped to a_mini- 
mum, and that recently the bureau re- 
ceived an order for 300 potato diggers, | 
which was more than the number of ap-| 
plications on file for that type work. 

The Mayor's Committee is now formu- | 
lating plans for a campaign against un- | 
employment here next Winter. Each mem- | 
ber of the Committee is to submit a 
memorandum of his suggestions for the 
next meeting on July 3. 

A report of the City Engineer shows a| 
total of $1,495,000 in construction and} 
improvements is being carried on in all) 
parts of the city at the present time.) 
Highway improvement contracts awarded 
by the State Highway Commission on 
June 22 and 23 total $4,000,000 which 
covers work for 24 counties. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Noticeable im- 
rovement in local employment conditions 

lacking, although a more optimistic 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUS 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 

sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
rtment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
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ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BITUMINOUS CGAL PRODUCTION 
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sentiment is noted among ltading busi- 
ness men since the announcement con- 
cerning the attitude of the United States|of the State, the 


| 


toward the postponement of World War 
debt payments. The American Smelting 


and Refining Company has announced 
its intention of closing the Murray 
smelter July 1 for 90 days. This will 


affect approximately 200 men in _ this 
Optimism in California 


San Francisco, 


ttt alate 











Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 
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For the same three months of | operations on a 44-hi ( 
1930, the increase was only 8% per cent,| lowing a period of s ort time, according 
but in spite of the anticipated gain, em- 
ployment is expected to be 10 per cent 
of the sharp decrease 
alf of this year. 
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industrial firms which employ approxi 
mately 30 per cent of the wage earners 
y estimate that there! for unemployment aid. 


will be a 17 per cent increase in employ- 
ment during July, August and Septe 
as compared with 
months. 


mber 
previous three | 


The 


State Chamber of Commerce reports that|mayors of 25 cities in northern Cali- 
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[Continued from Page 1.1 
total includes sales made by wholesalers 
to consumers at retail, but it does not 
include the volume of wholesale business 
done by retailers. Neither does this total | 
include the more than $11,000,000,000 of 
sales made by manufacturers direct from 















de , i Si le 70 Billion Dollars 


|on the basis of their recent survey of'fornia at a meeting on June 20, ap- 





Number Volume of Per Cent 

Establish- Business of Total 

ments (1929) Volume 

Total ...++. eocevecaes 169,888 $69,628,448 ,061 100.00 
Alabama ...ccccesscecers 1,743 574,145,187 82 
ATFAMIZONA nesses eereeeee 359 99,787,146 14 
PATMRDODE. occcnecssdsanncs 2,052 373,074,089 54 
California .....scsesevees 9,751 4,159,023,157 5.97 
COIOFAGO ...0..cccccreccee x 540,398,295 78 
Connecticut ......... 517,550,666 14 
Delaware ..........+: 236,065,985 34 
District of Columbia . 350,754,056 .50 
PIOTIGR oon ccc cccmecccvecs 466,381,961 67 
Georgia .....00 ceseecees 1,017,459,942 1.46 
SEE... oapanead Rakes 121,193,295, 17 
THInOls . ccccosseveeseccs 11,687 6.866,323,029 ° 9.86 
Indiana 3,734 ° 921,561,046 1.32 
| TOWS ow eee 1,057 ,006,°69 1.52 
Kansas .. 1,020,677 ,356 1.47 
Kentucky 534,273,131 17 
Louisiana 853,122,733 1.23 
Maine 189,975.451 27 
Maryland 741,647,913 1,07 
Massachusetts .......+.++ 3,091 803,888 4.44 
Michigan 2,174.202.745 3.12 
Minne. ota 1,716.9°2,557 2.47 
Mississippi 385,226,122 55 

| MAUSSOUF ...ceeeceseeeeres 3,591,720,921 4.83 


Volume of 
Wholesale 
Trade 
per 1,000 
Inhabi- 
tants 
$£67,122 





| 


216,986 | 


228,870 
201,227 
732,609 
521,620 
322,069 
991,874 
720,234 
317,699 


349,876 | 


272,344 
899,793 


926,349 


| their plants to retailers, or the more than 
| $16,000,0000,000 of sales made from manu- 
| facturing plants direct to industrial con- 
sumers. 


The figures presented in this report are|lishments, their volume of busjness and | 
| based on a field canvass during 1930 of |the volume of wholesale trade per 1,000 
jevery city, town, and rural area in the’ inhabitants for 1929: 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York .... 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota 
CI y. pesncsdenntets 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Uta .cccccccccccces 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 






















































































































pointed a committee to cooperate with 
every economic association in the State 


Portland, Oreg.—Manufacturing in gen- 
eral is progressing satisfactorily with 
some metal and machinery firms resuming 
ur weekly basis, fol- 


to the Oregon Manufacturers Association. 
One concern in the tool business has 
stepped. up its basis of operations from 
40 to 48 hours weekly. Woolen mills are 
busy in spite of the small orders coming 
in and are believed to be building up 


| United States and show the business for 
| the year 1929. 

| Following is the Bureau's tabulation by 
| States of the number of wholesale estab- 


Volume of 
Wholesale 
Trade 
Number Volume of Per Cent per 1,000 
Establish- Business of Total Inhabi- 
(1929) Volume tants 

cua 158,545,212 .23 294,694 | 
kaa 1,053,989,371 1.51 764,869 
saae 13,718,677 .02 150,755 
61,760,022 09 132,817 

asa 1,014,458 ,630 1.45 251,042 
53,546,927 08 126,588 

17,664,514,767 25.37 1,403,282 

720,071,904 1.03 227,152 

eeee 262,458,543 38 385,402 
case 3,094,444,170 4.44 465,540 
sone 776,887,481 1.12 324,244 
cua 466,841,451 67 489,352 
sere 4,761 ,812,064 6.84 494,426 
300,688,570 43 437.684 

333,528,360 48 191,793 

236,490,697 34 341,256 

1,077,750,047 1.55 411,827 

evan 2,804,509,116 4.03 481,461 
oane 180,627,695 26 355,566 
57,392,926 08 159,425 

656,308,593 94 270,978 

1,147,057 ,432 1.65 .. 733,882 

346,838,887 50 200.601 

979,288,691 1.41 333,205 

chee 34,660,887 05 153,367 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which arg expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend; 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


average. Thus, when the 
is greater than the aver 


. 


partment of Commerce.) 


'PETROLEUM P 


a 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 


item for any particular week 
age for the years 1923-1925 


it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending June 27 where available. (Issued by the De- 


. 
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RODUCTION (baicy averace) 


JUN.JJUL.) AUG. SER! CCT INOV.) DEC: 


TELL eee Pee 


stocks in anticipation of improved con- 


ditions later. Canneries are generally de- 


pressed on account of the heavy carry- 
over from last season’s pack. The fruit 
crop prospects in the Hood River dis- 
trict are unfavorable but are fair else- 
where in the State. The Columbia River 
salmon pack is short. 

The Oregon State and Portland Cham: 
bers of Commerce report that heavy rains 
have caused some damage to early cherry, 
hay and wheat crops. In certain areas, 
however, crop conditions are very favor- 
able and have resulted in an improved 
outlook in these territories, notably in 
Umatilla County, the Dalles-Milton dis- 
trict and around Klamath Falls. 


Wheat Sale Limit Set 
At 5,000,000 Bushels 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
mestic carryover, bought to protect Amer- 
ican farmers, and the new crop is moving 
in volume. Taking all these factors into 
account the Board is now prepared to 
announce its plan and recommendations 
which will be followed until July 1, 1932, 


|in carrying out the policy of March 23. 


The Farm Board has been requested 


|from numerous quarters to have the) 


Stabilization Corporation announce specific 
prices below which the Corporation would 
not sell its stabilization holdings. 


which the Corporation would sell is not 
in the interest of the farmers. If a high 


American agriculture. 


began to approach the figure set. 
Limits Wheat Sales 





maximum of 5,000,000 bushels per month 


The proposal that prices be fixed at| 


price were fixed, then the stabilization 
| holdings would never be disposed of, and 
would continue to overhang the future of 
If a reasonable} 
price were fixed on today’s outlook, such 
a declaration would tend to keep the price | 
depressed to a point below such limits. 
It woule distort the whole movement of 
|wheat and congest storage by inducing) 
|excessive shipments whenever the price 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation ; nouncement. 
will limit its sales of wheat from July) the plan of operation as set forth in this | 
1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, to a cumulative | statement is in harmony with the recom- 


a 


This is approximately 7 per cent of the 
estimated bushelage of the 1931 crop. This 
limitation, however, shall not apply to 
sales to foreign governments or their 
agencies now being considered. Any sales 


for the purpose of clearing trade chan 


nels or for other efficient merchandising 


purposes will be promptly replaced by pur- 
chase of an equal quantity of wheat. Such 
transactions will not be. considered as a 
part of the sales program. 


The sales program will be conducted in 
such a fashion as not to depress the move- 
ment in prices. It is not the purpose of 
the Corporation to make any immediate 
sales even of those limited amounts at 
the present range of prices. It is the 
view of the Board that taking into con- 
sideration the world situation, sales of 
such moderate amounts can be made with:- 
out interference to the general market. 


‘The Board is convinced that this 
|method will establish a free market, 
which any fixed price would interfere 
with, and will distinctly improve the sit- 
uation by the knowledge that the present 


\tion for the future. It must be under- 
| stood that if the world production should 
be altered radically by which the whole 


interest of the farmer that this should 
be done, but no such policy will be under- 
|taken without ample notice and until the 
| farmers’ representatives can be consulted. 
Controls All Wheat 


American farmers and the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation, which is their own 
agency, control virtually all the wheat in 
the United States. If farmers will co- 
operate among themselves and with their 
own agency in the orderly merchandising 
of these stocks, and reduce their acreage 
this Fall to approximately a domestic 
consumption basis, and continue such co- 
operative effort in the future, their sur- 
{plus problem will be largely solved. 

The American wheat producers, as rep- 
'resented by their cooperative associations, 
genera}ly concurred in the March 23 an- 
The Board is gratified that 





.| mendations made by these associations. 


holdings will slowly be disposed of and} 
|thus systematieally clearing up the posi- | 


surplus could be disposed of, it is in the) 


INE SS Abnormal Heat 


Damages Crops 
In Some Areas 


Moisture Sapped From Soil 
With Severe Injury to 
Oats and Pastures, Says 
Weather Bureau Review 





The intense heat of the last week sapped 
moisture from ‘the soil, damaged the oats 
crop severely in the chief producing belt, 
and injured pastures and ranges, but corn 
and cotton generally continued in good 
condition, the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated July 1 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop condi- 
tions. The review follows in full text: 
Abnormally warm weather prevailed 
throughout the week in the interior of the 
country, with moderate temperatures 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. In 
the north Pacific area the week was cool, 
especially in eastern Washington, where 
the temperature averaged 7 degrees or 8 
degrees below normal. 

The warmest weather occurred over a 
wide belt extending from western North 
Carolina, northwestern South Carolina, 
and northern Georgia and Alabama north- 
westward over the interior valleys to the 
northern Great Plains. In these States 
maximum temperatures of 100 degrees or 
higher were reported rather generally 
from first-order stations, and the weekly 
means ran from 6 degrees to as much as 
16 degrees above normal. The heat wave 
centered in an area comprising South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and northwestern Iowa. 
The highest temperature reported from a 
first-order station east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was 108 degrees at Huron, S. Dak., 
on June 28. F 
Extent of Rainfall 


Rather generous showers occurred in the 
upper Ohio Valley, locally in the Atlantic 
coast area, east Gulf States, the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the Northwest, with 
some heavy rains in southern Texas. Else- 
where precipitation during the week was 
scanty, with a large area of the interior, 
including Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, 

ansas, Oklahoma, nearly all of Missouri, 
orthwestern Arkansas, and northern 
Texas, having practically a rainless week. 

The outstanding feature of the week’s 
weather was the intense heat that pre- 
vailed generally over the country from the 
Southeastern States northwestward to the 
northern Great Plains. Precipitation was 
scanty in the heated area, with only a few 
sections having local showers, and the ex- 
tremely high temperatures rapidly de- 
creased the soil moisture in many States. 
The sections mostly favored by local 
showers included Michigan, parts of the 
Ohio Valley, especially Ohio and portions 
| of Kentucky, some lower Mississippi Val- 
| ley sections, North Dakota, and northeast- 
; ern Montana. Wherever showers occurred, 
| and in a good many other sections where 

there was still sufficient soil moisture, the 

growth of crops was rapid, but general, 
substantial rains are now needed in much 
the greater portion of the country between 
the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains, 
Recent showers and the cooler weather 
have been very beneficial in the Pacific 
Northwest, and conditions there remain 
favorable, while, as a general rule, growth 
was rapid and the outlook still promising 
in the Middle and North Atlantic States, 
though New York is again needing rain. 

Some Grain Damaged 

The extremely hot weather in the-in- 
terior and Northwest was unfavorable. 
Winter wheat was largely too far advanced 
to be seriously affected, with harvest pro- 
gressing rapidly, though with difficulty be- 
cause of the heat; cutting has begun as 
far north as central Nebraska and is under 
way in Ohio. Wheat ripened too rapidly 
in the western third of Kansas. parts, of 
Nebraska, and some other northern sec- 
tions, with considerable shriveling of grain. 
Spring wheat was unfavorably affected by 
the heat and the crop deteriorated, while 
oats, barley, and alfalfa suffered severely 
especially oats in the upper Mississippi 
Valley where they are in the critical stage 
of d2velopment. Corn in the main pro- 
ducing areas was not permanently af- 
fected, while cotton continued to make 

tisfactory progress, except in some of 
the drier areas. Pasture lands especially 
need rain rather generally between the 
Appalachian ani Rocky Mountains. 

mall Grains.—The excessive heat over 
central sections of the country did not 
Seriously affect Winter wheat as the crop 
was generally far enough advanced to es- 
cape harm, although harvest was inter- 
rupted locally. In the Ohio Valley cut- 
ting was hastened, with this work largely 
done in southern parts and expected to be 
general within a week; some interruption 
occurred in Illinois from the heat. In cen- 
tral and southwestern parts of the belt 
harvest was practically uninterrupted, and 
is about completed north to eastern Kan- 
sas where cutting is well along in central 


| 





sections, and begun in the West. In th 
northwestern part of the belt. i ing 
western Kansas aly Nebrecne 


, and especially Nebraska 
and South Dakota, there were complaints 


of premature ripening, with conseque 

| Shrinkage; too rapid ripening wan" ales 
noted in Montana. In the Pacific North- 
west improvement of wheat continued. 

Oats Crop Injured 

Serious injury was reported from parts 
of the Spring Wheat Belt, especially North 
Dakota where some fields are beyond re- 
lief, and in parts of South Dakota; in 
the latter State previously abundant rains 
helped to reduce damage in the moister 
areas. Condition of Spring wheat is 
largely fair in the eastern part of the belt 
although there were complaints of short 
straw. | In Montana an appreciable yield 
of grain is not expected in eastern and 
northern parts, while elsewhere condition 
is poor, with much héading short. In the 
Pacific Northwest reports indicate con- 
tinued improvement of grains, except 
where previously burned. 

Oats were seriously damaged, with much 
prematurely ripening, in Iowa where they 
were in the milk and dough stages, and 
the intense heat also caused much pre- 
mature ripening of small grains from Illi-+ 
| nois and Missouri northwestward, but else- 
where oats and other small grains were 
doing well. 

Corn.—While rain would benefit corn. in 
much of the interior of the country, es- 
pecially in the area between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Monutains, there 
| has not, as yet, been permanent, material 
damage, except in the case of the early 
crop in some of the Southern States. As 
& general rule, in the main producing sec- 
tions, growth continues good to excellent, 
and especially rapid in southwestern and 
|south-central Iowa. In a good many 
| places in the central trans-Mississippi 
| States the heat and dryness caused con- 
| Siderable twisting of plants. In the At- 
lantic States from Virginia northward 
|growth was rapid, while rains were very 
| beneficial in the Lake region. 
| Cotton—The temperatures averaged 
much above normal in the northern 
{and eastern Cotton Belt and moderately 
| above in much of the South, while rainfall 
was of a local character and mostly light, 
except in southern Texas. 

In Texas the progress of cotton was gen- 
erally very good, with plants healthy, but 
still small; rain is needed in eastern lo- 
| calities, but in some other sections showers 
were helpful. In Oklahoma conditions 
continye mostly favorable, with cultivation 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] 
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* Chicago reaching 35 to 40 per cent of the|moved out and demand was inclined to|in nearly all markets. The bulk of the. |Experiment Stations will be to pro 
5 : ; ati r mote . 
Wheat Quality O aeesh Sensei ss the oe on the lower grades. aay appears to be for the cheaper | Experiment Stations Post | the, correlation of research at the state | Duty Protest Is Sustained 
rice flu ions in e sheep marke grades, indicating at price apparently ‘ }and insular experiment stations; at pres- tot 
were held to a minimum, and while re-| Poultry Supply Liberal Fan important in directing Goren Filled by Secretary Hyde jent the 53 stations are carrying forward | On Advertising Apparatus 


ceipts were slightly larger than veek | Receipts of. both dressed and live poul-| ing demand. | E Oxi > OF : ‘ 
On Markets Is aa, % cetann Y ability in wrtues Wee | tty continued liberal, but much stock was : Gaitic: Stein hovers | James T. Jardine, Director°of the Oue- [Piet deter cr cet aan = as. New York, July 1.—The Customs Court, 
EN restored. Choice lambs and yearlings de- i rather ordinary quality resulting in| The tater Dae thee ‘ ig | 8 Agricultural Experiment Station, Cor-/| help correlate the research projects in the | in an opinion sustaining a protest of Lord 
clined slightly but prices of other classes |S°Me accumulation in the lower grades. | . er marke eloped consid~ | vanis, Oreg., has been selected by Secre-| Department itself. Mr. Jardine will thus|& Taylor, set aside the collector’s as- 


e “| Demand was good, especially for the better erable strength near the beginning of . See 7 : 
Unusually High Seine Gasieens: of ce ek sites | grades of fresh Gremsid broilers and fryers, | July and prices advanced sharply. More|tary Arthur M. Hyde to be head of the | have a large responsibility in seeing to it | sessment on imported electrical advertising 





€ : ‘ i i -|that basic scientific studies in American | 
‘ 1 l\and quotations advanced approximately |strength and confidence was apparent than | Office of Experiment Stations in the De- | that 1 |apparatus. The court, in an opinion by 
Strictly combing Ohio cad similar weeks 2 cents on these grades, recovering prac- | has been noted for several months. Re-|Partment of Agriculture, a post that aS | nd efaciontly a0 posh eS ee ee 
Were quite strong in eastern markets at tically all the loss sustained at the open-| Ports from manufacturing organizations | been vacant snce the death of Dr. E. W.| oe oe ye e. | have been collected by the Government at 
Aieienie D eee e cena” Galen ae ak Eran eas | nb te Dees. |showed a decline in the volume of butter Allen more than a year ago. Mr. Jardine, | irector Jardine, a brother of the for-| the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
gricuiture Department Re- aumred Gh 8 2a ; — Eres Selling Bett ;made as compared with the previous | Who will take office Sept. 1, will also serve | mer Secretary of Agriculture, William M.| the provisions in paragraph 372 of the 
view Shows Thscet of erm. Puisty tases austen ug of ne siisiantea quinine wore évinelinaa week and the corresponding week a year a8 assistant director of scientific work for | Jardine, now Minister to Egypt, was born) tariff act of 1922 for machines not spe- 


. . the Department. jat Cherry Creek, Idaho, Nov. 28, 1881— | cially provided for. (Protest 478812-G- 
‘ and higher quality territory wools were | recei ts of eggs fi li [Cc i s ibility s ; ‘i - : 
Canadian Drought Has Se ene for a firmer feeling | ontinued on Page 7, Column 1.1] | Mr. Jardine’s responsibility as Chief of | Issued by the Department of Agriculture. | 44986-29.) 


Effect on Tone of Market | 2 ae ——— = : mn 


The quality of new wheat received at| 
markets has been very high, a large pro- 
portion grading No. 1, and prospects for 
drought damage in Canada have strength- 
ened the market for futures, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture states in a review ad * 
of farm products at the end of June. 9 
The statement foliows in full text: 

Some leading farm products shared in 
the strength and activity of the com- y rs e 
modity markets near July 1. Cotton sales 


increased with sharply rising prices. 
Grain markets tended upward, although ae 











cash wheat was still declining to new 
crop basis, and mill feeds lagged behind 
the grain markets. Butter and eggs sold 


STE 
higher with the beginning of the usual J 
season of decreasing production. Live- 
stock and many vegetables were slightly 
lower under liberal supplies. 
Cotton Market Active 


The cotton market was active around 
July 1, with price levels about 2 cents 
per pound higher than the low point of 
the season. Demand both domestic and 


foreign continued fair to good but the ae e 
volume of transactions was only mod- ; 

erate. Inquiries continue to be directed 

to the better grades in the lengths ‘s 

up to 1 inch inclusive. The asking basis : 5 

by sellers was generally switched from : oe = 

July to October at unchanged prices. g y 


However, the premium of October over 
July made quotations correspondingly 
higher. World consumption of American 
cotton during the first 10 months this 
season amounted to 9,300,000 bales com- 


pared with 11,300,000 last season and ; SNe ; ; 
12,800,000 the season before. Exports for ° aos ; 
the week ended June 26 amounted to Se : : : 
48,382 bales, compared with 44,105 for 3 : : 
the corresponding week last season. Ex- : : : i 


ports from Aug. 1 to June 26 amounted 
to about 6,500,000 bales compared with 
about the same quantity one year ago. 
The condition of Spring wheat remained ; 
about unchanged in the American North- ; 
west. Scatterered light rains were re- : : ; 4 
ceived, but serious drought continues to : 3 
prevail in western North Dakota and east- = 3 pe eac or Gq 
ern Montana. Spring wheat conditions in : 3 = 
Canada continue critical. Prospects of 3 3 5 
drought injury strengthened the market 


on sales for future delivery. European % e 44 
crops are developing rapidly under gen- : ail ; , ins ea 
erally favorable weather conditions. The < ‘ 5 ; p 


quality of the new wheat received to date 

has been very high, with a large propor- 

tion grading No. 1 of high test weight and 

low moisture content. Prices of new wheat 

at Kansas City declined sharply to a new- ™ 3 i 

crop basis. The first new soft Winter a What effect have harsh irritants present in all 

wheat was received at St. Louis in late 3 : Ba : ; oe 

June and sold around 68 ts per bushel, 3 ; : 

basis No. 1. ee : Has : raw tobaccos upon the throat? A famous author- 
Feed. Grains Higher ; : 


> 3 ° . : e 
il iene meets einai wate Be ity, retained by us to study throat irritation, says: 
fairly active inquiry. Rye strengthened | 3 : 3 

with other grains, but was influenced also} : ; : ; > 

by unfavorable new-crop prospects, Oats | : 3 5 “The tissues above and below the vocal 
markets were firmer with corn, but barely | ees ; : 

held generally steady. | 


a 3 chords and the vocal chords themselves may 
Mill Feed Market Dull 5 : 4 


Demand for the light offerings of feed- : become acutely or chronically congested 
stuffs continued small. Prices as a group 


drifted downward in late June to a new : Se ; as a result of the inhalation of irritating 
seasonal low. Increased supplies of new- 


crop alfalfa, wheat, oats and barley tended : fumes, in the case of chemists for example.” 

to restrict consumption of feedstuffs and : : : 

commercial mixed feeds. Manufacturers 

of commercial feeds experienced extremely : 

light sales. Cottonseed meal for immedi- LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOASTING” Process, 

ate shipment was weak ane weet. but x e 

new crop meal futures displayed -some : 

> aa ee See Bepayes “some | which includes the use of modern Ultra Violet 

were in slow request, while corn by-prod- , ° ee 

ucts were fairly steady. Alfalfa meal con- j Rays, expels certain harsh irritants present in all 

tinued downward toward a new-crop ba- b i = 

sis. Inquiry for tankage was slow, but 3 

prices were unchanged. raw tobaccos. We se I these expelled irritants to 
Hay markets were seasonally dull near : 


the beginning of the month. Light sup- eee manufacturers of chemical compounds. They are 


plies met slow demand, and prices tended ss ° “ e 
downward toward a new-crop basis. Prai- fe not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. So Consider 
rie hay prices showed relatively less 3 ; —_—— —_—————————— 
change than alfalfa or timothy hay. In- F pea ; ’ “a t s 

quiry for old-crop hay was generally dull ; < ; 3 5 your Adam’s Apple hat 1s your larynx your 
and offerings from the new crop were Be ae : . * ° 

increasing in volume, but buyers were for Pe Be voice box—it contains your vocal chords. 
the most part meeting only their most ; : 

urgent needs. Rains, however, are still 


% : “= So 3 - 
Se Te cadens Gon entatee fos oe Don’t rasp your throat with harsh irritants. Be 


crops in many sections from Kansas to 


' 
Iowa southward and southwestward. ae : careful in your choice of cigarettes. Reach for 
Livestock Prices Lower ; : 


‘ = 
Weak dressed beef markets due to heavy : ~ a LUCKY instead. 


storage holdings assisted in forcing cattle 
prices downward near the first of July. 
Yearling steers reached an extreme top 
of $8.75, several loads selling at $8.25 to 
$8.65, but the bulk of yearling steers 
brought $7 to $8 at Chicago. Practically 
all butcher cows and heifers showed grass 
quality and price declines of 50 cents to 
$1 were general. Some reduction in re- 
ceipts was in evidence during the closing 
days of June. Very little business was 
transacted in the stocker and feeder cattle 
market, supplies being meager while the 
anticipated country demand failed to ap- 
pear. 

Hog prices fluctuated unevenly, with 
slight downward tendency. The country 
continued to hold back pigs and light 
lights, and such descriptions sold nearer 
the top than is usual at this season. The 
percentage of packing sows showed a sea- 
sonal increase, the total on some days at 


Abnormal Warmth Injures 
Crops in Some Sections 


(Continued from Page 4.) 

good and early plants setting squares 
In Arkansas there were some beneficial 
showers where most needed, and cotton 
made good to excellent progress, as a gen- 
eral rule. In Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee growth was mostly fair to good, 
except in eastern Tennessee where dry 
weather has prevailed. In Alabama prog- 
ress was irregular, ranging from poor to 
very good, with plants generally small. 
In Georgia local rains were helpful, but 
in most places plants remain small and 
poor, though with squares forming to the 
northern border. Conditions continue 
fairly favorable in the Carolinas, with 
plants squaring and blooming rather freely - SR Ra 
as far north as central South Carolina. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The hot weather 
was very unfavorable for pastures over 


most sections from Arkansas and Kentucky * * 9 9 a | 

northwestward, with general rains needed. % Coe ee ae 
Meadows and pastures were injured by ; — Sat e€ ucky 
drought in the northern Rocky Mountain secs Strike Dance 
section, while there were local complaints Orchestra, 
of dryness elsewhere in the great western every Tuese 
grazing area. Livestock are holding up 


fairl ll in the West, but k day, Thurse 
airly we in e est, ut many wor 
horses died in the fields from the heat day and Sate 


in the central part of the country. Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays | cer NBC 


Truck and minor crops are seriously in param: <i 
need of moisture over most sections from | 


. fe 
Georgia and Alabama northwestward to | _— 
Montana; elsewhere satisfactory condi- Sunshine Mellows Heat Purifies 
tions continue. Sugar beets are fair to} 


d in Colorado, while sugar : Yo j 
good, in Colorado, while ‘sgn cane Tour Throat Protection — against irritation against cough 
Most fruits are in good condition, although 


there was some injury by hail and rain in a 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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New Tax Laws 


Are Enacted by 
_ Ohio Legislature 


Number of Changes M 





Statutes on Taxation Dur- usual way 


ing Session Which Ad- 
journed July 1 





ade in| Wiped off with a soft dry cloth, after | 


Cotumsus, Onto, July 1.| 


The following are among the tax bills | 


adjourned July 1: 
8. 323, classifying tangible and intangi- 


ble personal property tor taxation pur- | New Jersey Commissioner 


suant to the constitutional amendment | 
of 1929, signed by Governor June 29. | 
S. 328, increasing the license fees | 
motor vehicles from the present $4-$6-$10 
_ Tate to a scale of $7-$10-$15-$20 and $25, 
and removing such vehicles from the gen- 
eral property tax duplicate. Also increase | 
license fees on trucks. 


Tax on Cigarettes 


S. 324, imposing a tax of 1 cent on every 
10 cigarettes and decreasing wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ license fees from $200 to 
$100 and from $50 to $25, respectively. | 
Other tobacco not included. 

. Resolution submitting to the voters at| 
next November's election the question of | 
& constitutional amendment authorizing | 
issuance of $7,500,000 in bonds for welfare | 
institutional building program. 

S. 21, reducing incorporating fees. 

H. 394, permitting subdivisions to issue | 
bonds up to certain amounts to make up 
for deficits caused by delinquent taxpay- | 
ménts. 

Harbor Improvements 


Bill authorizing county commissioners in | 
Lake counties to issue bonds with which | 
to make harbor improvements. 


H. 404, reducing excise tax on intrastate 
gross earnings of railroads from 4 to 3 
per cent beginning in 1933; and on gross 
earnings of interurbans from 1.2 to .7) 
per cent beginning in 1932. | 


S. 326, providing method of collecting 
delinquent taxes and of foreclosure and 
forfeiture of delinquent property. 

Bill permitting utility corporations to 
make a combined property tax return for 
subsidiary or merged companies. 


Bill increasing membership in State Tax 
Commission from three to four members, | 
one member to administer the new intan- 
gibles tax law. 


S. 162, providing for reinstatement of 
corporations on payment of delinquent 
franchise taxes plus a $10 fee, and per- 
mitting joining of all suits in one county 
_ one case for collection of delinquent | 
axes. | 





Inheritance Taxes | 
S. 223, providing no discount for ad-| 


vance payment of inheritance taxes 2. their gross receipts tax of an | Day, supra.) 


regulating interest charges on delinquent 
payments. 


S. 224, providing penalties for executors 
who fail to make inheritance tax returns. 


S. 222, providing that’ no corporation 
may suspend business without having paid 
franchise tax for year in which suspension 
occurs. 


S. 225, providing how successions shall | 
be subjected to inheritance taxes. | 


Bill providing that levies voted in No- | 
vembér be placed on tax bills for the fol- 
lowing June for collection, instead of in 
Décember, as at present. 


Wind Tunnel for Testing | 
Of Airplanes Is Patented 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

ing throat against the blades of the im- 

peller. 

Spaced inwardly from and concentric 
to the frame, and surrounding the two 
throats, is a hollow cylindrical shell con- 
nected at its lower end with the deaccel- 
erating throat by means of a semi-torus 
shaped part. The shell tapers inwardly 
towards its upper end and is connected 
with the accelerating throat by means of | 
another semi-torus shaped part. 

In the drawings the shell and throats | 
are shown as made of one piece, and may 
be of laminated material. The shell and 
throats may be supported by struts, which | 
are stream lined, as indicated in the lower 
drawing, to facilitate the passage of the | 
air stream. 

Mounted on the cap above the accelerat- 
ing throat is a downward conical deflec- | 
tor, which serves to direct the stream of | 
air flowing between the frame and shell 
into the upper enlarged end of the throat. 
At the upper and lower ends of the frame | 
are fillets, having curved inner surfaces | 
which connects the surfaces of the cones 

7 to the inner surface of the frame. 
Flow of Air Current 

Rotation of the propeller by means of 
the motor, it is asserted, will produce a| 
flow of air downwardly through the de- 
accelerating throat, the air passing up- | 
wardly between the frame and the shell, | 
and being directed downwardly through | 
the accelerating throat, thence around the 
airplane model and into the deaccelerating | 
throat. | 

A completely enclosed circuit for the | 
air current is thus provided, it is explained, 
in which there is no opportunity for in- 
terference by other streams of air flowing 
exterior to the tunnel. To restrict the 
flow of air in the throats to rectilinear 
motion, honeycomb vanes, as shown in the | 
upper drawing, are provided in the throats. | 

That the action of the air stream on 
the airplane under test may be readily 
observed and measured, the frame is pro- | 
vided with a door opposite which, in the 
shell, is a door by means of which the 
observer. may enter the interior of the 
tunnel. It may be found desirable, it is 
suggested, to provide a chamber between 
the door in the shell and the interior of 
the tunnel, provided with a door opposite 
the door in the shell. A platform in the 
chamber would provide a standing place 
for the observer and serve to support the 
throat against movement. 

The gap between the throats may be 
closed by a cylindrical shell, preferably 
of transparent material, for observation 
purposes, conneciing the adjacent ends of 
the throats. Such a shell, it is asserted. 
would prevent the formation of eddy cur- 
rents in 
throats. 

Rights in the invention are protected 
under Patent No. 1811364, issued June 23 
by the United States Patent Office. 





| 


Wiseonsin Governor Signs 
New Injunction Statute 


Mapison, Wis., July 1. 

Governor La Follette' has just signed 
a bill (S. 119) relating to litigation grow- 
ing out of labor disputes and limiting 


and around the ends of the) 


|erly affixed the Tax Commission will con- 
passed by the Ohio Legislature which| tinue to seize all tobaeco products im- 
| properly stamped.” 


| State Tax Survey Commission and his 


| pea 
t| Francis D. Weaver of Camden was ap- | 


| year term; Mahlon R. Margerum of Tren- 


| handling gasoline and similar liquids and 
| transferring tanks to motor vehicles in a 


New Jersey Supreme Court 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1931 — Oe Anited States Bai 


Method of Tobacco Stamp 
Fixing Set in South Carolina 


Cotumata, 8. C., July 1. 
According to the South Carolina State 
Chemist, A. Coke Summers, his method 
of affixing stamps to cigarette packages 
covered with glazed paper consists in the. 
use of methyl] alcohol. 
The paper should be rubbed four or five 
|times with methyl alcohol full strength | 
| using @ brush or soft cloth mop and then | 


| 
| 
| 


which the stamp may be affixed in the 
, Mr. Summers says. | 

The South Carolina Tax Commission | 
in granting permission to one of the 
tobacco companies to circularize the trade 
in regard to this preparation pointed out | 
that just the use of the preparation does 
not comply with the law “for if the reve- 
nue stamps are not adequately and prop- 





The conduct of legal proceedings, 
the examination of abstracts of title, 
the rendering of legal opinions, the 
performance of services incident to 
real estate transactions ‘and the exe- 
cution of wills by a bank and trust 
company has recently been held by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois to con- 
stitute the unlawful practice of law. 

The court adjudged the corporation 
in contempt of court for the unlawful 
practice. The power of the court to 
control the practice of law was held 
to be a part of its judicial functions 
and inherent in the court. Its juris- 
diction, the court held, was not af- 
fected by a statute providing penalties 
for the unlawful practice of law by a 
corporation. 

The opinion of the court was handed 
down in the case of People of Illinois 
ex rel., Illinois State Bar Association 
and Chicago Bar Assoctation v. Peo- 
ples Stock Yards State Bank. (The 
publication of the opinion was begun 
in the issue of July 1.) The opinion 
concludes as follows: 





Of Taxes Is Appointed 


Trenton, N. J., July 1. 

To the newly created office of State Tax 
Commissioner, Governor Larson has ap- 
pointed J. H. Thayer Martin of Wood- 
bridge. Mr. Martin was chairman of the 


appointment is for five years. The nomi- 
nation has been confirmed by the State 
Senate. 

The members of the old State Board of| 
Taxes and Assessment were named by the’ 
Governor to the State Board of Tax Ap-| 
ls created by the 1931 Legislature. | 


pointed for a five-year term and desig- | 
nated president. George Compton of Hills- | 
dale was appointed for the four-year term; 
J. William Huegel of Newark for the three- 


ton for the two-year term, and David H. 


the proceedings in the trial courts did not 
Agans of Three Bridges for one year. P es 


constitute a contempt of this court; that 
{the legal services which respondent per- 
formed outside of court did not constitute 
| ld Ch a contempt of any court, whether such 
i icav services amounted to practicing law or not, 
Is Up oe ” — and that prior to the filing of the infor- 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 1.| mation, it had ceased to perform services 
The City of Chicago did not exceed its|as might constitute practicing law, and 
powers in enacting an ordinance pro-| therefore should not be punished for its 
viding that no filling station shall be) prior conduct. The amici curiae also ques- 
operated without a license, the Illinois| tion the jurisdiction of this court to enter- 
Supreme Court has held in a case entitled | tain this proceeding or to grant the relief 
Fligelman v. City of Chicago. prayed in the information. 
The court will take judicial notice of | ‘ 
the fact that the business of storing and|Court’s Power to Enforce 


Rules of Practice 
Under the Constitution of this State the 


Filling Station Licensing 


great city, a the Fe pebing « of | 
proper precautions, is attended with a pe- ici j lely in the courts. 
culiar degree of danger to life and prop- | Judicial re rg ange rf le III: Mis- 
erty, the opinion declared. The ordinance | (Article VI, Section 1; Artic ; 
is fully justified under the city’s police souri River Telegraph Company v. First 
power, it was ruled, and no showing was National Bank, 74 Ill. 217; In re Day, 181 
made that the charge for a license im-|fIq. 73.) Included in this grant are all 
poses a burden in excess of the necessary powers necessary for complete perform- 
expense involved in police supervision. lance of the judicial functions, (State v. 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., 246 Ill. 1881.) 
| Although the Constitution does not ex- 
pressly confer upon — ~ —— -— 
- } aw Ts jurisdiction with respect to the admission 
Rules oe Traction Tax Law of attorneys to practice law, such power 
Trenton, -N. J., July 1.)and jurisdiction are necessarily implied 
Deduction by traction companies in!and are inherent in this court. (In re 
As a part of such inherent 
amount equal to the fares of policemen | power, this court may not only determine 
and other public employes riding on|the educational and moral qualifications 
passes was sustained by the New Jersey |of applicants for admission to the bar, but 
Supreme Court in an _ opinion handed | may also discipline or disbar attorneys for 
down June 29. The validity of the 1929| misconduct. (People v. Chamberlain, 242 
Act authorizing such a deduction was| Ill. 260; People v. Czarnecki, 268 Id. 278.) 
questioned by the City of Newark. Attorneys are officers of this court and 


« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


EMPLOYMENT AGENTS—Duties and liabilities—Liability to employer for theft of 
jewelry by maid recommended by agent—Noncompliance by agent with the require- 
ments of Licensing Act as to recording and investigation of address and references— 

A ‘licensed District of Columbia employment agent who recorded the address given 
her by a maid servant, but did not investigate or verify such address and did not 
request, record and investigate references, as required by the District's Licensing 
Act, was liable to a housewife, to whom she had recommended the maid, for the 
loss of jewelry stolen by the maid within a day after her employment, where the 
address given by the maid was false and an investigation by the agent, in com- 
pliance with the statute, would have disclosed that the maid was a thief against 
whom six or seven complaints had been made and an indictment had been returned, 
although the agent had been told by two other persons for whom the maid had 
worked that she was “all right,” since the information so received by the -agent 
did not relieve her from the statutory duty of verifying the address given by the 
maid, requesting the maid for references and recording and investigating the ref- 
erences given. 

Janof v. Newson, etc.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5165, June 29, 1931. 












MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Contributory negligence—Operation of motor 
cycle—Eicessive speed—Locking rear wheel—Effect of emergency—Physical facts— 
A motor cycle rider who applied his brakes in such a manner as to lock the rear 
wheel a distance of 80 feet from an oil filling station driveway when a truck driver 
approaching from the opposite direction made a left-hand turn across the motor 
cycle driver’s path in order to enter the driveway, and who, notwithstanding the 
locked rear wheel, struck the rear end of the truck with sufficient force to damage 
it and to carry him 20 feet beyond the point of contact and throw him off and 
severely injure him, was guilty of contributory negligence, as a matter of law, 
since the physical facts proved that he was traveling at an excessive rate of speed 
and that by locking the rear wheel he lost control over the motor cycle preventing 
him from riding around instead of into the rear of the truck; he could not avoid 
the legal effect of his negligence in locking the rear wheel and thereby losing 
control of the motor cycle on the theory that an emergency had been created, 
since his own negligence created or contributed to the creation of the emergency. 
Esponette v, Wiseman; Maine Sup. Jud. Ct. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Left-hand turn in path of motor cycle— 

A truck driver who made a left-hand turn across the path of a motor cycle ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction in order to enter the driveway of a gasoline 
filling station which was not located at a highway intersection and whose truck 
was struck in the rear by the motor cycle because of his failure to clear the high- 
way, could be held negligent by a jury, since an automobile driver making a left- 
hand turn and crossing the highway at a point other than an intersection must use 
extraordinary care and caution and if there is another vehicle approaching from 
the opposite direction must so watch and time the movement of the other car as 
to reasopably insure himself safe passage in front of or in the rear of such other 
car even to the extent of stopping and watching if necessary. 

Esponette v. Wiseman; Maine Sup. Jud.Ct. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ATTORNEYS—Right to practice—Unauthorized practice by corporation—Services 
involving legal knowledge or skill without appearance in court— 

A bank and trust company which renders services involving the use of legal 
knowledge or skill is engaged in the unlawful practice of law in Illinois, even 
though it does not appear in, or practice in, courts.—Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion et al., v. Peoples Stock Yards State Bank. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1028, 
July 2, 1931. 








ATTORNEYS—Right to practice—Unauthorized practice by corporation—Power of 
court to punish as for contempt—Original jurisdiction of Supreme Court— 

The Illinois Supreme Court has original jurisdiction to adjudge a corporation 
in contempt of court for the unauthorized practice of law, and punish the corpora- 
tion, although the original jurisdiction expressly granted by the Constitution ex- 
tends only to cases relating to revenue and to mandamus and habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, since the power to control the practice of law is judicial in its nature and 
in inherent in the court, although not expressly granted by the Constitution, and 
since such inherent power includes not only the authority to fix the qualifications 
for admission to the bar and to disbar admitted attorneys, but also the authority 
to punish the unauthorized practice of law; a statute providing for the punishment 
of a corporation which attempts to practice law does not deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction to punish the corporation for contempt; nor was such juris- 
diction affected by the fact that the unauthorized practice did not involve practice 
in the Supreme Court, but consisted of practice in inferior trial courts, since the 
power of a trial court to punish, as for contempt, one who is guilty of the unau- 
thorized practice of law in such court does not affect the power of the Supreme 
Court to punish the wrongdoer on the theory that he has committed a contempt 
of the Supreme Court by acting as an attorney without a license to so do from 
such court.—Illinois State Bar Association et al., People ex rel. v. Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1028, July 2, 1931. 








the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity | 


with reference to the power to issue in- 
junctions in such cases. 

“By the signature of this bill,” said 
Senator Thomas M. Duncan, executive 
secretary to the Governor, “Wisconsin be- 
comes the first State to enact a com- 
prehénsive code relating to and controlling 
the issuance of injunctions in labor 


Unfair Competition 


(On rehearing; original opinion published in issue of July 9, 1930.) 
UNFAIR COMPETITION—Advertising—Rehcaring— ; 

Court erroneously assumed that defendant used advertising phrase imitating 
plaintiff's and found unfair competition, but on rehearing admitted error and 
found that defendant’s conduct, lacking that specific and unpermissible appropria- 
tion, cannot be made basis of legal condemnation.—Estate Stove Co. v, Gray & 
Dudley Co. (OC. C. A. 6.)—6 U. 8, Daily, 1028, July 2, 1931. 









. 


Legal Services by Illinois Corporation 
Held to be Unauthorized Law Practice 


Bank and Trust Company Ad judged Sub ject to Punishment 
By State Supreme Court in Contempt Proceeding; Lack of 
Appearance in Court Not Material Factor 





| their conduct as such is subject to super- 
| vision by it. They are in effect a part of 
| the judicial system of the State. (In re 
| Day, supra; People v. Czarnecki, supra; 
kx parte Secombe, 19 How. 9; Ex parte 
| Wall, 107 U. S. 265.) 

| The power to prescribe the qualifica- 
|tions which will entitle an applicant to 
be admitted to the bar is judicial, as is 
—_ the power to discipline or disbar at- 
torneys for professional misconduct in 


| either court proceedings or their relations | 


| with clients outside of court. People v. 

| Macauley, 230. Ill. 208; People v. Meyero- 
witz, 278 id. 356.) 

The respective functions and powers of 

;the courts and the Legislature in this 

| State as to who shall be permitted to 


practice law and in fixing the qualifica- | 
| tions for admission to the bar, were con- | 


| Sidered at great length in In re Day, supra, 
jand need not be egain announced. 


The challenge of the jurisdiction of this | 


|court to entertain this original proceed- 
ing is based upon section 2 of article 6 
of the constitution of this State, which 


cases.” 


Objections to Jurisdiction 
Overruled by Court 


| It is said that this court can not exer- 


than the three thus mentioned in the 
|not agree. 
has exercised original jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings relating to the admission and 
disbarment of attorneys, and although 
the constitutional provision above referred 
to does not mention these subjects, the 
original jurisdiction of this court over 
such matters has never been questioned. 
This court has exercised original juris- 
diction of applicants for admission to the 
bar of this State (In re Day, supra) and 
in numerous cases has entertained original 
proceedings for disbarment. 


It is argued that this proceeding is not 
of that character that the exercise by 
this court of original jurisdiction to dis- 
bar an attorney is based upon the fact 
that the attorney is an officer of the court 
and so this court obtains jurisdiction over 
him by virtue of having licensed him to 
practice as such—whereas the court ac- 
quires no such jurisdiction with respect 


| believe such a contention is entirely un- 
j tenable. Having inherent and plenary 
| power and original jurisdiction to decide 
| who shall be admitted to practice as at- 
| torneys in this State, this court also has 
}all the power and jurisdiction necessary 
|to protect and enforce its rules and de- 
| cisions in that respect. 

Having power to determine who shall 
and who shall not practice law in this 
State, and to license those who may act 
as attorneys and forbid others who do 
|not measure up to the standards or come 





| 


| Sarily follows that this court has the 
power to enforce its rules and decisions 
| against offenders, even though they have 
never been licensed by this court. Of what 
avail is the power to license in the absence 
| of power to prevent one not licensed from 

practicing as an attorney? In this absence 
of power to control or punish unauthor- 
ized persons who presume to practice as 
attorneys and officers of this court, the 
power to control admissions to the bar 
| would be nugatory. 


Right to Penalize 


Held Not Exclusive 


And so it has been held that this court, 
which alone has authority to license at- 
torneys, has as a necessary corrorally 
}ample implied power to protect this func- 
tion by punishing unauthorized persons 
| for usurping the privilege of acting as at- 
| torneys. (In re Morse. 98 Vt. 85. 126 Atl. 
550). 

In People v. Czarnecki, No. 8901, April 
term, 1913 (not reported), this court in 
effect recognized the principle that a 
person not having a license from this 
;court to,practice as an attorney is guilty 
| of contempt of this court in practicing as 
} an attorney in a trial court. In that case 
}an attorney, after he had been disbarred 
| by this court (268 Ill. 278), appeared and 
| acted as an attorney in the Circuit Court 
| of Cook County and a rule was entered 
| by this court requiring him to show cause 
why he should not be attached for con- 
|tempt of this court for presuming to act 
}as attorney at law in defiance of the 
order of this court disbarring him from 
practice. The fact that the rule in that 
cast thus referred to the previous order 
|of disbarment does not necessarily affect 
its application here. 
| Respondent also asserts that while this 
|court has jurisdiction to entertain a pro- 





ceeding to punish an unlicensed individ- | 


| ual for appearing and practicing in this 
| court, it has no such jurisdiction or power 
|} Over one who has been guilty of unau- 


thorized practice of law by appearing in| 
No doubt | 


| the trial courts of this State. 
each trial court in this State has ample 
| authority to punish as for contempt of 
that court any person who presumes to 
| appear and act as an attorney in 
court without having been licensed by this 
court. But it does not follow that the 
jurisdiction of the trial court is exclusive 
in that respect. 

While the wrongful act constituted a 
;contempt of the trial court because of the 
imposition and fraud upon that court, yet 
it is also a contempt of this court and 
punishable as such because the wrongdoer 
|has affronted this court by usurping a 
privilege solely within the power of this 
court to grant. (People v. Czarnecki, No. 
8901, supra.) In a recent case, In re Morse, 


supra, the Supreme Court of Vermont held | 


| that since it had exclusive power with re- 
| spect-to the admission and licensing of at- 


torneys to practice in that State, it neces- | 


sarily ‘ad the power in an original pro- 
ceeding to punish an unlicensed person 
who had acted as an attorney in the jus- 
tice of the peace courts of that State. 


Corporation’s Right to 


Practice Law Denied 


It is also argued that for acts outside 
|of court, which amount to unauthorized 
| practice of law, the offender can not be 
punished for contempt of this or any other 
|court. What we have said above should 
| be sufficient to dispose of this contention. 
|To deny the power of the court to deal 
with such offenders would be tantamount 
to a destruction of the power itself. Per- 
haps the major portion of the actual prac- 
tice of law under modern conditions con- 
sists of the work of attorneys outside of 
any court and has nothing to do with 
court porceedings. (People v. Alfani, 227 
N. Y. 334, 125 N. E. 671.) 
| It is just as essential to the administra- 
| tion of justice and the proper protection 
;of society that unlicensed individuals 
should not be permitted to prey upon the 
public in that sphere of the practice of 








ly — YEARLY IND 





cise original jurisdiction in any case other | 


constitution. With this contention we can | 
Since its inception this court | 


to persons who are not so licensed. We} 


| within the provisions of its rules, it neces- | 


that | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
|law as it is with respect to proceedings 
in the courts. It is no less a usurpation 
lof the function and privilege of an at-| 
torney and an affront to the court having 
sole power to license attorneys, for one) 
not licensed as such to perform the serv- | 
ices of an attorney outside of court pro- 
ceedings. 

As stated above, this court has inherent 
power and control over the general sub-| 
ject of the practice of law, and this in-| 
cludes the power to punish unauthorized | 
persons for presuming to practice law| 
without being licensed so to do by this} 
court. The respondent is a corporation. 
It has not been and can not be licensed | 
or permitted by this court to practice law. | 
|(In Re Co-Operative Law Co. 198 N. Y.| 
479, 92 N. E. 15.) A corporation can neither 
practice law nor hire lawyers to carry 
/on the business of practicing law for it. 
| (People v. California Protective Corpora- 
; tion, 76 Cal. App. 354. 244 Pac. 1089.) 

The right to practice law attaches to} 
the individual and dies with him. It can 
|}not be made the subject of business to 
| be sheltered under the cloak of a corpora- 








It is contended by the respondent that Provides that this court “shall have origi- | tion having marketable shares descendible 
|this court has no jurisdiction to enter-| "al jurisdiction in cases relating to the! ynder the laws of inheritance. (State v. 
tain an original proceeding of this na-| revenue, in mandamus and habeas corpus.| Merchants’ Protective Corporation, 
ture; that respondent's participation in| 4nd appellate jurisdiction in all other| Wash. 12, 177 Pac. 694; People v. Mer- 


105 


|chants’ Protective Corporation, 189 Cal. 
| 531, 209 Pac. 363.) In the case of In Re 
| Otterness, recently decided, the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota held that a corpora- 
tion can not itself practice law nor can 
| it lawfully do so by hiring an attorney to 
conduct a general law practice for others 
|for pay, where the fees earned are to be 
and are received as income and profit by 
the corporation (232 N. W. 318.) Likewise | 
the Court of Appeals in Ohio has lately 
decided that, although not prohibited by 
criminal statute, it is unlawful for a cor- 
poration to practice law or maintain a/| 
legal department or hire attorneys and 
advertise their services for the use of 
others. Dworken v. Apartment House} 
Owners Association, decided March 9, 1931, | 
Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, Vol.) 
XXXIV, page 234. 


Effect of Legislation on 
Power to Punish Offenders 


The respondent, being a corporation, is | 
also prohibited by statute from practicing | 
law in Illinois. (Smith 1929 Stat. chapter 
32, paragraphs 411-415, pages 787-788.) It 
was within the power of the Legislature 
to make such a prohibition (In re Day, 
supra), and also to provide a penalty for | 
violations of it. But the statute referred | 
to does not have the effect of excluding | 
the power of this court to fix such punish- 
ment as it may see fit for the contempt 
/of this court involved in the usurpation 
by a corporation of the office of an at- 
torney. 

The Legislature has not attempted to 
tig the hands of the courts in dealing with 
contempts of this kind and &ny attempt 
to do so would be an infringement upon 
the inherent exclusive jurisdiction of the 
|courts. We are not required to pass upon 
the question whether an offender could be 
subjected not only to the penalties provided 
| by the statute, but also to such other pun- 
ishment as this court might choose to im- 
pose in a given case, for no prosecution 
against respondent under the statute has 
been undertaken. Suffice it to say that for 
any contempt of this court ample power 
here exists to inflict an appropriate pun- 
ishment. So far, therefore, as the in- 
formation seeks punitive relief, it invokes 
a jurisdiction which is inherent in this 
court in cases of this kind. 

The question remaining for considera- 
tion is whether the conduct of the re- 
spondent has amounted to practicing law. 
As above indicated, the practice of law in- 
volves not only appearance in court in 
connection with litigation, but also serv- 
ices rendered out of court. In litigated 
matters it involves not only the actual 
representation of the client in court, but 
also services rendered in advising a cli- 
ent as to his cause of action or defense. 

The practice of law also includes the 
giving of advice or rendering services re- 
quiring the use of legal skill or knowl- 
edge. The Commissioner in his report 
has submitted a defnition for “practicing 
law” as follows: “Practicing as an attor- 
ney or counselor at law, according to the 
laws and customs of our courts, is the 
giving of sdvice or rendition of any sort 
of service by any person, firm or cor- 
poration. wnen the giving of such advice 
or rendition of such service requires the | 
|use of any degree of legal knowledge or | 
|skill.” In our opinion this definition is 
substantially correct. It is in substantial 
accord with the definition employed by a 
| special committee of the American Bar 
| Association in drafting supplements to 
|the canons of professional ethics. (Am. 
| Bar Assn. Rept. 1927, vol. 52, p. 382.) 


| Definitions of 
‘Practice of Law’ 


| In Matter of Duncan, 83 8. C. 186, 65 
8. E. 210, 24 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 750, it is} 
said: “It is too obvious for discussion | 
{that the practice of law is not limited 
to the conduct of cases in courts. Ac- 
cording to the generally understood defi- 
nition of the practice of law in this 
|country, it embraces the preparation of | 
pleadings and other papers incident to} 
actions and special proceedings, and the | 
|; management of_such actions and proceed- | 
lings on behalf of clients before judges | 
and courts, and, in addition, convey- 
ancing, the preparation of legal instru- | 
|ments of all kinds, and, in general, all| 
}advice to clients and all action taken for | 
|them in matters connected with the law. | 
|An attorney at law is one who engages 
jin any of these branches of the practice | 
of the law. The following is the concise | 
| definition given by the Supreme Court of | 
|the United States: “Persons acting pro- | 
fessionally in legal formalities, negotia- | 
| tions, or proceedings by the warrant or 
authority of their clients may be re- 
garded as attorneys at law within the) 
meaning of that desgination as employed | 
in this country.” (Savings Bank v. Ward, | 
/100 U. S. 195 (25 L. Ed. 621.) 

Thornton on Attorneys at Law, section 
69, defines the practice of law in the same 
| terms, and the substance of this defini- 
tion has been approved in a number of 
other jurisdictions. ‘(People v. Alfani, 
supra, and authhorities there cited.) 

While we do not adopt finally the defi- 
nition suggested by the commisioner, we 
think it will serve in general as a basis | 
in a given case for determining whether 
one charged with unauthorized practice 
of law has been guilty of contempt of this 
court and whether and to what extent | 
he should be punished. 

The respondent in the present case has 
beyond question deliberately engaged in 
unauthorized practice of the law. The 
findings of fact in the report of the Com- 
missioner leave no room for doubt con- 
cerning the matter. That it used for that 
purpose the services of licensed attorneys 
in its employ does not alter the fact that 
it was thus practicing law. Some of the 
findings of the Commissioner are chal- 
lenged and we have given due weight to 
the exceptions of the respondent. It is 


| 
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Protests on Duties — 
Total 75,000 in Year 


Customs Court Decided Total | 
Of 55,000 Cases During | 
Fiscal Period 


New York, July 1—Importers through- | 
out the country filed more than 75,000 
protests with the United States Custom 
Court here in the fiscal year ended yes- 
terday, according to statistics prepared 
and published by the protest division of 
the court. In the same period the court 
decided approximately 55,000 cases, in- 
volving many tariff questions and affect- 
ing duty collections running into millions | 
oi dollars. 








unnecessary to discuss those exceptions in | 
detail. The findings oz fact of the Com- 
missioner are, in the main, fully supported 
by the evidence. 

In a few instances the Commissioner 
has drawn inferences from the facts which 
are challenged, but they do not materially 
affect his ultimate conclusions of fact, 
which we approve. The record shows be- 
yond doubt that respondent has for several 
years conducted proceedings in the Cir- 
cuit, Superior and Probate courts of Cook 
County, under cover of the name of li- 
censed attorneys who were its salaried 
employes, and appropriated to its own use| 
the fees allowed to or charged by these| 
attorneys. For several years it also ex- 
amined abstracts of title and rendered | 
legal opinions thereon, prepared and at-| 
tended to the execution of wills for its} 
customers and others, and furnished the 
legal advice necessary to the performance 
of these s€rvices, all by the use of the| 
rames of the attorneys employed by it, | 
and has appropriated to its own use the 
attorney’s fees charged and collected for 
all such services and advice. The fore- 
going is sufficient to show the nature and 
extent of respondent’s offenses for which | 
it is punishable. 


It appears that respondent in 1927} 
ceased performing services of the kind | 
above mentioned. Since 1927 it has per- 
formed other acts and rendered other | 
services, aS summarized in the Commis-| 
sioner’s report, some of which do and 
some of which do not constitute the prac- 
tice of the law. Many of the documents) 
prepared by the respondent and other} 
services rendered by it involved the use 
of legal knowledge and skill. | 


Where the rendering of such services 
involves the use of legal knowledge or| 
skill, or where the legal advice is required 
and is availed of or rendered in connec- | 
tion with such transactions, this is suffi-| 
cient to characterize the services as prac-| 
ticing law. People v. Schrieber, 250 Ill.) 
345; People v. Alfani, supra; People v. 
Tithe Guarantee & Trust Co., 227 N. Y. 
366, 125 N. E. 666: In re Eastern Loan &|} 
Trust Co. Sup. Ct. of Idaho, No. 5532, 288 | 
Pac. 157. 


Where a will, contract or other instru- 
ment is to be shaped from facts and con-| 
ditions, the legal effect of which must be} 
carefully determined by a mind trained 
in the existing laws in order to insure a 
specific result and guard against other, 
more than the knowledge of the layman is 
required; and a charge for such services | 
brings it definitely within the term “prac- 
tice of the law.” In re Eastern Loan & 
Trust Co., supra. 





Statement Showing Alleged 
Improper Conduct 


We come now to the question of the 
punishment to be inflicted upon respond- 
ent. It appears from the record that re- 


Description Us 





spondent ceased certain wrongful prac- 
tices in 1927. We are unable to agree with 
respondent's convention that it should not | 
be punished for its misconduct. A more) 
aggravated case of deliberate, unauthor- | 
ized practice of law by a corporation could | 


rarely be found. Until November, 1926, it| E 


was engaged, through the attorneys in its} 
employ, in performing nearly every kind} 
of legal services that an attorney in gen- 
eral practice might be called upon to per- | 


form, and charged, collected and appropri- | 
ys’ fees) » 


ated to its own use the attorne 
for these services. When, in November, 
1926, its misconduct was galled to the| 
attention of its officers, instead of discon- 
tinuing its wrongful practices, it caused | 
to be organized a purported law firm of 
young attorneys employed by it to con- 
duct its law practice. 


| 


It was not until April 1, 1927, that this | 


subterfuge was abandoned. 
trial of this case before 
sioner, it showed an utter lack of that 
candor which is to be expected of one 
who seeks to avoid punishment for its 
offenses. In several instances, by ob-| 
jection of various kinds to the introduc- 
tion of evidence and the competency of 
the witnesses, it sought to prevent a full | 
disclosure of the facts which were es-| 
pecially within its control. While vigor- | 
ously insisting that the showing made by 


Upon the 


the Commis- | 


| 
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ription Used 
For Heater Held 
Not to Be Unfair 


Appellate Court Rules That 
Its Previous Opinion on 
Slogan Used in Advertis- 
ing Was Erroneous 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Estate STOVE COMPANY 
VN ; 
Gray & DupDLEY COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5236. 

On motion for rehearing; original opin- 
ion published at V U. 8. Daily, 1417, 
July 9, 1930. 

Before Denison, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion on Rehearing 
June 9, 1931 


Per Curtam: Our opinion (41 Fed. 
([2d] 462) erroneously assumed that the 
plaintiff (appellant) had characterized its 
product by the advertising catch word or 
“slogan,” “No, this is not a phonograph,” 
and thereupon held that defendant’s “No, 
this is not a victrola,” in connection with 
a closely similar picture, tended toward 
deception, to an unpermissible degree. 
The fact is that the plaintiff's advertising 
slogan was “Looks like a phonograph but 
is a furnace,” in variant forms; and in 
many ways plaintiff's advertising em- 
phasized the idea that the “Heatrola” 
looked like a phonograph, but really was 
not. In a broad way, as to the public 
impression produced, there is not much 
substantial difference between the fact and 
our erroneous cssumption; but defendant 
had a right to make this style of heater, 
and to use as an advertising text its re- 
semblance to a phonograph; and, lacking 
that specific and unpermissible. appro- 
priation which we mistakenly found, de- 
fendant’s conduct cannot be made the 
basis of legal condemnation. 


Our former decision must be vacated, 
and the decree below affirmed. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Mack and Moorman, 


* 


Library of Congress 


List supplied dail 


by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books arte excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


Abel, Chas. Money making ideas for portrait 
studios. 400 p. Cleveland, O., C. Abel, 1931. 
31-11813 

Amer. radio relay league. Radio amateur's 
handbook, 8th ed., 218 p., illus. West Hart- 
ford, Conn., Amer. radio relay league, 1931. 
31-11815 

Bodansky, Meyer. Laboratory manual of phys- 
iological chemistry, by ... and Marion Fay. 
2d ed. rev., 260 p., illus. N. Y. J. W. Wiley 
& Sons, 1931. 31-11831 
Brown, Frank I. Engineering mechanics, 477 p., 
illus. N. ¥., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 31-11811 
Burpee, Chas. L. Century in Hartford, histor 
of Hartford county mutual fire ins. co. 36 
p., illus. Hartford, Press of the Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard co., 1931 31-11802 
Senay: Harold I. Administering senior 
dept. of church school. Textbook in Standard 
leadership ee curriculum, ovglined 
and approved by Internatl. council Of re- 
ligious edu. 195 p. Phil., Prtd. for Leadership 
training pub. ass. by Westminister press, 
1931. 31-11798 


| Dougherty, Thos. F. Fire, by . . . and Paul 
W. Kearney. 245 p., illus. N. Y., G. P. Put- 
nam's sons, 1931. 31-26715 
ddy, Myron F. Aircraft radio. 284 p., illus. 
N. Y., Ronald press co., 1931. 31-11810 


Fajans, Kasimir. Radioelements and isotopes: 
chemical forces and optical properties of 
substances, (Geo. Fisher Baker non-resident 
lectureship in chemistry at Cornell univ. 
v. 9) 125 p., illus. N. ¥., Lond., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1931. 31-11832 
‘araday society, Lond. Colloid science applied 
to piclegy; discussion held by... Sept., Oct., 
1930. 663-865 p. Lond., 1930. 31-11836 
Fayol, Henri. Industrial and general admin- 
istration, by . .. from French for Internatl. 
management inst. by J. A. Coubrough. 84 
p. Lond., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-11816 
Gilbert, Humphrey. Watchings and wander- 
ings among birds, by .. . and Arthur Brook, 
207 p., illus. Lond., Arrowsmith, 1931. 
31-11827 
Grant, Gordon. Sail ho! Windjammer sketches, 


alow and aloft. 126 p., illus. N. ¥., W. F. 
Payson, 1931. 31-11819 
Hatch, Wm. H. Greek and Syrian miniatures 


in Jerusalem. (Mediaeval academy of Amer- 
ica. Pub. no. 6) 136 p. Cambridge, Mass., 
Mediaeval academy of America, 1931. 31-11818 
Holmes, Harry N. Introductory college chem- 
istry. Rev. ed. 550 p., illus. N. ¥., Macmillian 
co.. 1931. 31-11829 
Ingalls, Walter R. World survey of zinc in- 
dustry; study made for Com. on foreign and 
domestic miming policy of Mining and 
peice soc. of America, 1931. 128 p. 
N. Y., 1931. 31-11814 


the relators was inadequate in some par-|Jenness, Leslie Geo. Extraction of tantalum 


ticulars, with all the facts undoubtedly 
in its possession, it failed to produce them. | 
Although production of 
records relating to its conduct and the| 
amount of its attorney's fees was de-| 
manded, only a portion of one account | 
was produced. | 

It is true that it offered to permit the 
relators to enter its offices and search 
for information. Perhaps, if the showing 


its books and | Kelier, Edward L. 


made by relators had not been sufficient | 


| to establish the misconduct of respondent, 


it would have been necessary for the 
relators to have compelled the production 
of the books and records. But we are 
dealing now with a case where, after the 
misconduct has been established, the of- | 
fender seeks to avoid punishment, and in 
such a case its candor or lack of candor 
in proceedings instituted in this court 
may properly be considered. 


Fine Imposed for 


Contempt of Court 


It is impossible to determine from this 
record the aggregate amount of respond- 
ent’s income derived from its practice 
This difficulty is caused princi- 
Pally by its failure to produce its books 
and records, over which it had exclusive 
éontrol. On the basis of the evidence, a 


conservative estimate of the fees so re-| 


ceived would be not less than $50,000. 
is likewise impossible to ascertain from 


It | 


the record the amount of its net income} 


from this source. The Commissioner finds 
that the respondent, through 
neys, “admitted” that the profits of such 
business, after deducting the salaries of 
all employes engaged therein, overhead 
and other expenses, would be not less 
than $1,000 per year. We are thus left to 
conjecture as to whether the net income 
was more than $1,000 per year and if so, 
by how much. The amount of the fees 
received by respondent does not furnish 
the only basis for determining the pun- 
ishment which this court may see fit to 
impose in this or any other case. Even in 
a case where no money consideration is 
derived from such services, the court may | 
fix a punishment suitable to the circum- 
stances of the offense. 

In view of the fact that this is the 
first time this court has been called to 
decide the questions involved herein, we 
have determined that a fine of $1,000 shall 
e imposed. 

We accordingly enter judgment herein 
requiring the respondent to pay to the 
clerk of this court a fine in the sum of 
$1,000 and costs for contempt of this 
court, as evidenced by the acts of 
respondent. 

Respondent found guilty of contempt. 


its attor- | 


and columbium from their ores. (Thesis 
(Ph D.)—Columbia univ., 1930) 28 p., illus. 
MW. ¥.,. 2030, 31-11817 
Great sermons by young 
preachers. 244 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 


31-11799 
Levi, Harry. A rabbi s 213 p. Boston, 
Chapple pub. co., 193 31-11797 
Littlejohns, John. British water-colour paint- 
~~ painters of to-day. 105 p., illus. N. Y., 
I.Pitman & sons, 1931. 31-11820 
Lohmann, Karl B. Principles of city planning. 
Ist ed. 395 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1931. 31-11820 
Mayo, Katherine. Volume two. 301 p. N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace co., 1931. 31-6867 
Mellone, Sydney H. Liberty and religion; Ist 
century of British and foreign Unitarian 
assn. 238 p. Boston, Beacon press, 1930. 
31-11800 
Mottet, Jeanie (Gallup) “Mrs. Henry Mottet.” 
Art in exhibitions; Museum of French art, 


peaks, 
1, 


French inst. in U. 8. 55 p. N. Y., Harbor 
press, 1931. 31-11821 
Munthe, Axel F. Story of San Michele. 534 


E. P, Dutton & co., 1931. 


. : 31-9563 
Osborn, Henry F. Cope: master naturali 


st; life 
and letters of Edward D. Cope, with bibli- 
Ography of his writings classified by sulject. 
By ...and Helen A. Warren. 740 p., illus. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. press, 1931. 
31-11875 

Read, Chester L. Rapid reactions. Velocity and 


heat effects involved in neutralization of 
sodium dichromate. (Thesis (Ph. D.) — 
Columbia univ., 1930) N. Y., 1930. 31-11878 


Rhodes, Fred H. Patent law for chemists. en- 
ineers and executives. Ist ed. 207 p. N. Y., 
icGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-11812 

Robson, Vivian E. Beginners’ guide to prac- 
tical astrology. 183 p. Phil. J. B. Lippin- 

Cott co., 1931. 31-11801 

Sisson, Edgar G. One hundred red days; per- 
sonal chronicle of bolshevik revolution, by 
... Special rep. of Pres. Wilson in Russia, 
502 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Kans.—27th Bienn. Rept. of Treasr., for f. yrs. 
ended Je. 30. 1929, and Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Tom B. Boyd, Treasr. 
Topeka, 1930. 

Tex.—Rept. of Treasr., to Gov., 
Sept. 1, 1929, to Aug. 31, 1930. 
Hatcher, Treasr. Austin, 1930. 

Ind.—Ann. Rept. of State 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. 
by John L. Moorman, Pres. 
1930 

Vt.—Rept. of Comm. Appointed to Erect and 
Maintain Vt. Exposition Bldg. at Exposition 
Grounds in West Springfield. Mass., March, 
1929, to Jan. 1, 1931. Submitted to Gov. by 
Guy H. Boyce, Chrm. Montpelier, 1930. 

lowa—Repts. of Cases at Law and in Equity 
Determined by Supreme Court of State, 


for period 
W. Gregory 


Prison for yr. 
Submitted to Gov. 
Indianapolis, 


Sept. Term, 1929. and Jan. Term, 1930— 
Vol. 209. U. G. Whitney, Reptr. Des Moines, 
1930 


the | §-, Dak.—9th Bienn. Rept. of State Bd. of 


Health, for bienn. period ended July 1, 1930, 
Submitted to Gov, by Park B. Jenkins, Supt, 
Pierre, 1930. 
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Utility Measure ‘Operations of Securities Unit 


Traffic Authority | Auto Insurance 


Gives Wisconsin 7 Utilities Group Are Outlined oe ene Clubs Are Ruled 


Regulatory Law Transcript of Testimony Relates to Develop- 


ment of Edison Secu 





Legislature Passes Bills Giv- 
ing State More Power to 
Control Activities of Pri- 


c 
I 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony June 3 by C. G. Farwell, ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing asa witness in the 





Utilities Securities Corporation organized? 


rities Corporation 


an Utilities Securities Corporation? A. 
have. 


Q. When was The North American 


, i Commission's investigation into finan- A. It was organized in Maryland, Dec. 4, 
vate Enterprises cial activities of power and gas utili- 1924. t 
ties, follow in full tert: Q. What kind of a company is it? A. 
Manpison, Wis., July 1. proceedings of June 3. . It is known as an investment trust. i 
Public ownership of utilities was one of | C. G. Farwell testified as follows: Q. It was organized by whom? A. It 


the major subjects considered by the Wis- 
consin Legislature, just adjourned. An} 
outstanding issue sponsored by the ad- 
ministration forces of Governor Philip F. 
La Follette, the Legislature took action 
on seven major utility measures. Five of | 
these were passed and have been approved 
by the Governor. Two failed. 

The five successful measures are: 

1. A bill (8S. 139) sponsored by Senator | 
Thomas Duncan, Milwaukee, which re-| 
writes the present regulatory act for pri- 
vate utilities. This bill, which was ap- 
proved by the major utilities in Wiscon- 
sin, gives the Public Service Commission 
more authority to regulate the activities 
of utilities than did the existing law. 


State Has More Power 
2. A joint resolution (S. 11) permits 
municipalities to exceed their present 5 
per cent limit of bonded indebtedness for 
the purpose of buying a public utility. 
This resolution also passed the 1929 
Legislature, and will be given to the 


Q. Mr. Farwell, you have prepared a 
report on the Edison Securities Corpora- 
tion? 

A.I have. It is in a single volume, 
which contains the report and also the 
exhibits. 


Q. When was Edison Securities Corpora- 
tion incorporated? A. It was incorporated 
in New York, Dec. 8, 1922. 


Q. Why was Edison Securities Corpora- 
tion organized? A. It was organized by 
the North American Company for the pur- 
pose in general of handling purchases and 
sales of securities. It is practically an in- 
| corporated department of the North Amer- 
ican Company. 

Q. What was the capitalization of Edi- 
son Securities Corporation? A. Author-; 
ized capital stock, 1,000 shares of no par 
value, all owned by the North American 
Company. 

Q. Is there anything unusual in its 
‘ charter powers? A. Among other things, 
people for decision in referendum in the) according to the certificate of incorpora- 
1932 general election. Its approval there jtion, it was to acquire by purchase, sub- 
will bring about the passage of a bill by | scription, contract or otherwise, and to 
the 1933 Legislature making it effective. hold, sell, exchange, mortgage, pledge, or 
3. A referendum permitting the State | otherwise dispose of, or turn to account 
> __ the _— a ie came or realize upon, all forms of securities. 

y e passage of another joint resolu- | : s 
tion (8. 10). This permits the Btate to| To enter into, make, perform and carry 
secure its own water power sites and go underwriting of the securities or business 
into the power business. The resolution Ar ase oraneh <hechot 

he 1933 Legislature in exactly Fe a 
must pass t: One important function of Edison Se- 


the same form before it can be sub-| ; . : 
: curities Corporation is to purchase for 
rapa ooo 2 {cash common stock of the North American 
Pee, ae eee |Company issued by that company quar- 


mitted in referendum in 1934 prior to : 7 
; -o in | terly, as dividends, which stockholders de- 
enactment into law by the Legislature in sire to convert into cash. This applies 


1935 or early in 1936. Not only is electric | F . ; idee 
particularly to fractional shares, or scrip. 

power a. = 6 = Another important function of the com- 

2p cog ° ~— ° pany is to purchase in the open market 


pliances. bonds of affiliated companies to meet the 
sinking fund requirements of such issues. 


t 


l 


Sets Up Corporation 


4. A public utilities corporation was set 
up in the passage of a bill (S. 389). This 
creates a public power corporation to 
administer the affairs of public ownership. 

5. The creation of power districts is 
permitted.under another bjll (S. 9). This 
allows two or more localities, operating 
their own utilities, to join together and 
serve all intervening territory. The bill 
provides for a referendum wote by the in- 
habitants of the cities involved before any 
such project can be authorized. 

The two steps in the administration 
power program which were killed are: 

1. A bill (S. 9) permitting municipali- 
ties to enter competition with existing 
utilities died in the Senate. Under the 
present law, cfties can compete with the 
existing utilities if they can obtain a 
certificate of convenience and necessity | 
from the Public Service Commission. 

2. A bill (S. 383) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a State Utility Counsel to 
represent communities protesting to the 
Public Service Commission was killed on 
the Senate. Proponents argued that the 
utilities retain trained lawyers to argue 
their cases, and that the community often 
is represented by inferior counsel. Op- 
ponents contended that the municipalities 
should have no more privileges than the 
utilities. 


Assets Acquired 


At Organization 


Q. What assets did this corporation 
acquire at organization? A. Soon after 
its organization in December, 1922, Edison 
Securities Corporation acquired from 
Shearson, Hammill & Company, 5,000 
shares of common stock of The North 
American Company at $88 per share, or a 
total of $440,000. It also acquired preferred 
stock scrip for $1.32, making the value of 
securities held Dec. 31, 1922, $440,001.32. 
In December, 1922, Edison Securities Cor- 
poration also acquired 25 shares of com- 
mon stock of The Wisconsin Edison Com- 
pany, Incorporated, and 25 shares of $6 
preferred stock of North American Edi- 
son Company, both of which were soid in 
; the same month. 

Q. Who controls the Edison Securities 
|Corporation? A. All of the capital stock 
of Edison Securities Corporation is owned 
by The North American Company and 
all of its officers are also officers of the 
latter company who carry on its activities 
}entirely with the facilities of The North 
American Company, there being no sepa- 
rate operating personnel. The financial 
requirements of the company are supplied 
|by The North American Company which 
;advances funds to Edison Securities Cor- 
| poration as needed by the latter company. 
| @. Have yow prepared a report as a 
result of your examination of North Ameri- 


Fire Prevention Program 
.Sought by Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., July 1. 


Fire prevention and suppression is the 
vital keynote of. Wisconsin’s whole con- 
servation program, it is stated in the ma- 
jority report of the special assembly com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the State 
Conservation Commission, pursuant to a 
resolution (A. 68). The report, submitted 
June 26, was signed by Moulton B. Goff, 
vice chairman; Joseph J. Huber, secretary; 
Charles B. Perry and G: Erle Ingram. 

The committee found that the increased 
expenditures of the Commission had been 
justified and recommended an additional 
appropriation of $300,000 to prevent cur- 
tailment of activities. 


| 


| 


[Continued f 


other large cities. Of the department 
stores, 55 are single-store independents 
with sales of $343,968,943, while 16 are 
local multiunits including one other type of 
operation, with sales of $103,904,058, and 
5 are units of sectional and national chains 
with sales of $27,771,135. Of the variety 
stores, 628 are single-store independents 
with sales of $11,212.326, while 62 are local 
multiunits with sales of $2,594,740, and 180 
are units of sectional and national chains 
with sales of $51,205,558. 
Automotive Sales 

The automotive group, with 5,529 es- 
tablishments, does a business of $400,240,- 
497, or 9 per cent of the total retail busi- 
ness. Of the filling stations, 1,464 are 
single-station independents with sales of 
$28,396,941, while 397 are local multiunits 
with sales of $17,256,665, and 159 are units 
of sectional and national chains with sales 


Washington Rules State 
May Insure Its Cars 


Otympia, WasH., July 1.! 
Although the State cannot be held liable | 
for the negligent or tortious acts of its| 
officers or employes, automobile liability | 
insurance covering the personal liability | 
of State employes in the operation of | 
State-owned vehicles may be purchased | 
and the premiums paid by the State as | 
an item of necessary traveling expenses, | of $3,423,888. The low automotive sales 
are accounted for in part by traffic conges- 


Attorney General John H. Dunbar held! 

recently in an opinion to the State Di-| tion which makes the operation of private 

rector of Efficiency, H. C. Johnson. cars difficult, and by the fact that large 
: | fleets of taxicabs and corhmercial vehicles 

| are bought and fueled through wholesale 

}channels rather than from retail sales- 

rooms and filling stations. 

The 8,438 restaurants and other eating 
places in New York City do a business 
of $329,058,447. This volume of business is 
exclusive of meals served in dining rooms 
operated by hotels and boarding houses, 
and of lunches served in drug stores 





Wheat Quality on Market 
Runs Unusually High 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


ago. Many dealers have expressed more 
confidence in the market in view of the 
increase in the shortage in storage hold- 
ings at 10 representative markets and 
the increased consumption. 

An unsettled undertone, noticeable in 
cheese producing sections, was due mostly 
to lighter inquiries and increasing re- 
ceipts, some of which showed poor qual- 
ity because of hot weather. Some dealers 
do not expect the usual definite peak of 
production this year, but believe that 
July production probably will be heavier 
than that of June due to favorable pas- 
tures and the relatively higher returns 
realized by producers from cheese than 
from butter and other dairy products. 


Some Vegetables Lower 


Northern market prices of North Caro- 
lina potatoes held nearly steady, but Nor- 
folk section stock advanced and Eastern 
Shore Cobblers were weaker. Central 
States Bliss Triumphs declined in con- 
suming centers, Maine Green Mountains 
also declined. Chicago futures in Idaho 
Russets and on Round Whites and Green 


Number of stores, A; 
Food group . 

Apparel group Vedas esses teseereste 
General merchandise group .. 
Automotive group a 
Restaurants and eating places . 
Furniture and household group 
Lumber and building group .... 


All other stores . : 


Total 


birth, 147 returning to Great Britain, 52 


j , j to Germany, 26 to The Netherlands; 23 
ee sees —. city mar- each to Ireland and Scandinavia, 17 to 
kets. The total watermelon crop in seven |!taly, and 27 to other Europe. Of the 


remainder 6 went to Cuba, 5 to Mexico, 
4 to the Dominican Republic, and 1 to 
Costa Rica. 

The following figures cover aliens of all 
classes admitted during the month of May 
of each year beginning with 1925, when 


second-early States is forecast at 40,000,- 
000 melons, compared with 51,000,000 in 
1930. Georgia Early Rose peaches ad- 
vanced to $2 per six-basket crate at 
shipping points. City prices on Georgia 
and North Carolina peaches also advanced 
somewhat. 

Yellow Bermuda onions are selling 
slightly higher in consuming centers. Peak 
movement of tomatoes is now completed 
in Texas and Mississippi, and the season 
is opening in Tennessee and other States. 
Cantaloupes were mostly lower in city 
markets. Preliminary reports of canta- 
loupe acreage in eight late States show 
18,120 acres or about 2 per cent less than 
last year. Colorado shows a great de- 
crease but Michigan quite an increase, 


Quota immigrants ‘i ones 
Natives of nonquota countries, total........ 
Canada 
Mexico 
Others 
Husbands, wives, and 
United States citiz 
Returning residents 
Temporary visitors 
In continuous tarnsit 
Miscellaneous classes 


unmarried 
ns 


All classes 


was organized by The North American 
Company. 


In Corporation Charter 


American Utility Securities Corporation? 


A. Among other things North American 
Utility 


Utility Securities Corporation acquire at 
organization? 


can Company, $531,360. From Edison Se- 
curities Corporation, $1,921,038, making a 
total cost of $2,452,398. 
as follows: 
Company, $2,621,566; from Edison Securi- | 
ties Corporation, $1,396,136, making a total 
of $4,017,702; syndicate participations, $1,- 
358,312, making a total of securities ac- 
quired of $7,828,412. 
securities and syndicate participations had 
been disposed of by the end of 1929. 





Q. What was its capitalization? A. 


Authorized 200,000 shares $6 first prefer- 
red to be issued 100,000 shares. 
ized 100,000 shares $7 second preferred to 
be issued 60,000 shares. 


Author- 


Authorized 1,000.000 shares common 


stock to be issu ruled. However, the opinion stated, it | that agents of such clubs are not licensed 
on See Senne. could enact an ordinance applying to all| by the Insurance Department and could 
Powers Provided persons, including auto transportation | ot be authorized to sell insurance. 


Q. What are the charter powers of North 


Securities Corporation was au- 
horized to purchase, own and sell stocks 


and bonds and participate in syndicates. 


Q. What assets did North American 


I A. It acquired at organiza- 
tion stocks from The North American Com- 


yany as follows: From The North Ameri- 


It acquired bonds 
From The North American 


| 
| 


of the above | 


| 


Q. What is the principal source of in-| 


All 


come of The North American Utilities Se- 
curities Corporation? 
pany is an investment trust its income is 
Gerived almost entirely from the dividends 
and interest on its investments and from 


A. Since the com- 


the profits on the sale of securities. 


Q. What was the net income for the 
period 1925 to 1930? A. $5,929,596. 


Q. And the principal item of that in- 
come was dividends $3,490,694? A. That 
is the principal item of dividends received 
and accrued. 


Q. Miscellaneous earnings amounted to 
$1,320,176? A. That is right. 

Q. And other items were interest re- 
ceived and accrued $964,151, and coupon 
interest received and accrued, $675,078; 
_ syndicate profits, $378,220? A. That is 
right. 

Q. The total expenses during that pe- 
riod amounted to $898,723? A. That is 
right. | 

Q. Leaving a net income of $5,929,596? 
A. Yes. 

Q. The dividends on the preferred stock | 
amounted to how much? A. On the first 
preferred the dividends amounted to $1,- 
422,560; on the second preferred $2,520,- 
000, or total dividends paid of $3,942,500 
leaving a balance to surplus of $1,987,036. 

Q. From which the net deductions 
amounting to $391.164 has been made, leav- 
iug a surplu on Dec. 31, 1930, of $1,595,872? 
A. That is right. 

W. B. Horne testified as follows: 

Q. Mr. Horne, have you prepared a re- 
port on the intercorporation relations of 
companies in the Wisconsin division of 
the North American Company with other 
companies in The North American group? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And has this been prepared from the 
same sources and in the same manner as 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Retail Food Stores in New York City 
Handle Fourth of All Merchandising 


rom Page 2.] 


The furniture and household group totals 
3,477 stores and does an annual business 
of $298,120,241. 


The retail lumber and building group, 
with 4,267 stores and yards, reports a 
business of $175,920,855. Planing mills and 
similar establishments which manufacture 
building materials are included in the 
Census of Manufactures and do not ap- 
pear in this report. The Census of Manu- 
factures will show a total of such sales for 
domestic and industrial consumption in 
New York City of $19,084,223. 


In addition to a summary, by retail 
groups of the city as a whole, the Census 
Bureau reports each borough separately 
in great detail. Within New York City 
there are perhaps more different types of 
community, each almost a city of itself, 
than are to be found together within the 
borders of any other single city. In addi- 
tion to the congested retail districts there 
are great sections devoted entirely to 
homes, and innumerable suburban and 
neighborhood retail districts. On Long 
Island there are smali cities and even 
villages that are distinctly individual in 
character, and yet are located within the 
boundaries of New York City. This cen- 
sus report, for that reason, is of unusual 
interest, and it contains the detail neces- 
sary for a better understanding of the 
complex retail distribution problems within 
the greater city. 


7 
Retail Distribution in New York City (all boroughs) 
net sales (1929), B; per cent of total sales, C 


A B Cc 

wventéuesied 42.947 1,088,248,155 24.72 
con neceerere 13,639 689,322,129 15.66 
4,121 601,888.794 13.67 

5,529 400,240,497 9.09 

8.438 329,058 447 7.47 

3,477 298 120,241 6.77 

4,267 175,920,855 3.99 

21,205 820,076,951 18.63 

eneccasecnve 103,623 $4,402,876 ,069 100.090 


Immigration Durin g May Reveals 
Reduction of 80 Per Cent From 1930 


[Continued from: Page 1.] 


the Quota Immigration Act of 1924 went 
into effect. The heaviest reduction oc- 
curred this year in quota immigrants, na- 
tives of nongyota countries, and husbands, 
wives, and unmarried children of Ameri- 
can citizens. The bulk of these three 
groups, together with a portion of the 
miscellaneous group, comprise the immi- 
grant or newcomers for permanent resi- 


dence; all the others are nonimmigrants. | 


Attorney General Determines 


Commission is exclusive as to all matters | 
directly affecting the relationship between 
auto transportation companies and the) 
shipping public, but this authority does | 
not destroy the right of a city to regulate | 


manner or to enact an ordinance requir- 


eral James Morris held recently in an 
opinion to W. C. Cull, city attorney of 
Garrison, N. Dak. 


authority to enact an ordinance requir- 
ing auto transportation companies 
maintain a depot at which all freight 
would be received and distributed, he 


companies, prohibiting the blocking of its 
Streets or interference with traffic for any 
purpose, including the unloading of freight 
upon the main thoroughfares. 


Alabama to Release 


}men's Fund Insurance Co. holding the 


| States to deposit securities with the State 





3\ this State is taxed in some other State, 


| 
1931 | 


Authority of North Dakota 
Railway Board 


~ Illegal in Maine 
Membership in Organization | 
Excludes Coverage, 
Commissioner Tells Hold- | 
ers of Contracts 


Avausta, ME., July 1.) 

A warning against alleged offers of in- | 

surance features of automobile service | 

club memberships has been issued by the 

State Insurance Commissioner, Wilbur D. 
Spencer. 


Mr. Spencer points out that not only 
do receipts for part payment of club mem- 
berships fail to include insurance, but 


Bismarck, N. Dak., July 1.! 
The jurisdiction of the State Railroad | 


0 


he traffic upon its streets in a reasonable 





ng a reasonable license fee, Attorney Gen- | 


A North Dakota city would not have} 


to! 


His statement follows in full text: 


It has recently been called to the at- 
tention of the Insurance Department that 
there are representatives of the so-called | 
out-of-the-State automobile clubs now 
operating in Maine. In some cases it has 
been reported that representatives of such 
clubs promise insurance with what pur- 
ports to be an automobile service member- 
ship, in order to induce a motorist to pay | 
for this service contract. 


Sale Is Excluded 


In every case that has been referred 
to this Department examination of the 
receipt for part payment of such contracts 
has shown that the sale of insurance is 
expressly excluded, and that any claim 
that insurance is included in such a deal 
is unfounded and misleading. 


Agents of such clubs are not licensed 
by the Insurance Department as they are 
| usually nonresident salesmen, and could 
not be authorized to sell insurance by the 
Department. The better informed citizen 
usually forms his own estimate of the! 

‘ _| Value of contracts with unknown sponsors, 
is required to surrender to foreign in | but some are induced to part with their 
surance companies the securities they | funds by such unwarranted misrepresenta- | 
have deposited under the retaliatory law, | tions. 
section 8363 of the Code of 1923, because Only Companies Licensed 


of the recent decision of the State Su- | The law forbids the transaction of in- 
preme Court in the case of State v. Fire-|Surance by any organization except in- 
|corporated insurance companies, and the 
|only way that a citizen has been able to 
xvoid misleading contracts providing no 
insurance in such cases, is to secure his 
insurance directly from agents licensed 
by the Maine Insurance Department. Sub- 
scribers did not appear to know that they 
were entitled to inspect licenses of solici- 
tors before paying their money for an 
| uncertainty which is not even a contract, 
when there is no meeting of minds at the 
time of solicitation. 


Deposits of Insurers 
In Retaliatory Act 


Opinion of Attorney General 
Follows Decision by State 
Supreme Court Holding 
Statute to Be Invalid 


Montcomery, ALA., July 1. 
The State Superintendent of Insurance | 


law invalid, Attorney General Thomas E. 
Knight Jr. has held in an opinion just | 
furnished to the Deputy Superintendent | 
of Insurance, F. M. Phillippi. The opinion | 
follows in full text: 


Dear sir: I have your letter of June 
13 in which you state: 

“The Bureau of Insurance has _ re- 
quired a number of companies of other 


Treasurer of Alabama (in some cases a 
surety bond has been accepted in lieu of 
a deposit) under section 8363 of the Code 
of Alabama of 1923. Additional taxes 
have also been collected from California 
companies under this same retaliatory 
| law. 


‘Pennsylvania Lets Contract 
For Insuring Police Cars 


Harrissurc, Pa., July 1. 


James F. Malone, Secretary of Property 
and Supplies of Pennsylvania, has awarded 
a contract for insurance on 102 passenger | 
automobiles operated by the Department | 
of State Police to John D. Akers of Pitts- 
burgh, at a cost°of $16.33 per car, it was | 
a ; recently announced. The insurance pro- | 
For the protection of the Bureau Of| yiges $10,000 to $20,000 public liability and | 


| Insurance we would like to have a written) $5,000 property damage coverage for each 
; Opinion from your department to govern | qg). 


our actions in the matter of surrender- , ; 
sits ' t nds which have. Bids were received from 105 bidders, Mr. 
ing deposits and surety bonds Malone stated, ranging from $15.60 per 


Si r so-called re- . 
been deposited under the so a car, submitted by the Erie Insurance Ex- 


taliatory law. s : 
ee ; , | change, to a high bid of $29.04, submitted 
We would like to have a written opin- | 5. numerous bidders. The low bid was re- 


ion filed with this department as to , s 
,| jected, he said, because it was made by a 
| whether the deposits and bonds made by | reciprocal association. 


| companies under section 8363 should now ae les: eciaieeetin ail dale lai elaine 
Ss e o ompanies makin ne > es, 
be surrendered to the comp 8 | esasedine ta toe. taabene, tee tena cee 


such deposits and surety bonds. | mium charge would have been $3,037.84. 


In reply I beg to advise that in an | 
|opinion rendered May 28, 1931, in the | The net savings on the contract, he said, 
as compared with the manual rate, is| 


s t tate of Alabama v. Firemen’s | 
Chae af She Shake eee | $1,372.18. Savings on another fleet con-| 


Fund Insurance Company the Supreme ’ 
Court in passing on section 8363 known | tract awarded in May amounted to $4,- 
372.65, he revealed. 


as the retaliatory insurance law said: . : 
It is the intention of the Department 
gradually to insure all State cars on a 


fleet basis. Mr. Malone estimates the net 
savings will be $45,000. 


Written Opinion Asked 


|} “I have a number of letters on my desk 
|regarding deposits and also regarding | 
|surety bonds made by companies which | 
| were affected under the section referred 
| to above. 


Previous Case Cited 

“The question here presented is identi- 
cal in every essential particular with that 
considered in Clark v. Port of Mobile, 87 
Ala. 217, in which is was held that the | 
necessary and practical effect of the 
statute, then in every substantial partic- 
ular the same as it is now, was to author- 
ize the Legislature of the State of Cali- | 
fornia to fix the amount of the license tax | 
to be required by this State of insurance | ig be credited against the free and non- 
companies, organized under the laws of | postal activities, which under a recent act 
that State and doing business in Alabama,|of Congress are segregated from the 
thereby in effect legislating for this State, | nostal expenditures. These free and non- 
that is, fixing by law the amount which | postal activities include franked and pen- 
this State shall demand of California | sity mail service, free mailing of news- 
corporations for doing business in this papers within a county, free mail for the 
State. blind and subsidies to the air mail and 
“This can not be, for, as the court said the merchant marine. All of these are 
in the case to which we have referred, classed as welfare services but are ad- 
if the law-making power of California | ministered by the Post Office Department 
should modify, amend or repeal its reve- “With these two items, aggregating 
nue law in the respect here pertinent, ipso $106,000,000 eliminated, the postal deficit 
facto such legislation would modify, | will be around $45,000,000, which is about 
amend or repeal the law of this State. | $13,000,000 less than the actual postal 
‘This,’ said the court in that case, ‘can | deficit for 1930. These figures are en- 
not be, for it would be confiding to a|couraging in that they prove that the 
foreign jurisdiction that legislative discre- | elimination of the deficit depends upon 
tion which the General Assembly of Ala-/| the volume of mail. Three years of nor- 
bama are constitutionally bound to exer-|mal increase in the postal business will 
cise themselves, and which they can not/|take care of the actual postal deficit. The 
delegate or commit to another.’ postal service has no equal in its ability 
Ruling in Kentucky ae Gee wae eee” 

: ; a se st oO 1g 
That case was approved by the Court!" «tn tine eight yeurs between 1921 and 
of Appeals of Kentucky in Western & | 1929, the postal service absorbed $1,200,- 
Soteern Life Ins. Co. v. Commonwealth, ! 999999 in additional expenditures solely 
33 Ky. 292, in which the court said: : 
‘To allow one person to be taxed at one 
rate and another at a different rate, not 
because of any other fact than to retaliate 
for the mode in which a corporation of 








Postal Revenue Decreased 
During Last Fiscal Year 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


is to lose sight entirely of the fundamental 
idea of equality in public burdens aimed 
at in our Constitution.’ ” 


The remainder of the decision is a fur- 
ther discussion of the ruling there laid 
down. The effect is that section 8363 is 
invalid. And, therefore, I know of no au- 
| thority for the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to continue to require the deposits 
and bonds which have heretofore been 
required under this section. It follows, 
therefore, that if the Superintendent of 
Insurance has no authority to require, then 
he is without authority to hold such as he 
already has when demand is made upon 
him for their surrender. ing action on formal application. 


Of course the decision does not, in any| WJDN, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
way, affect the requirements of Alabama | ie fo temporary authority for pe- 
law relating to taxes, deposits, charges or | riod o days, frequencies as follows: Call- 
obligations generally, and such as are pro- | a, Se ee ae hee. we BO) Ge etme 
vided by general law, the Superintendent 


WOOD, Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corp., 
of Insurance must tequire and enforce. | oamet Rapids, ‘Mich. the Commision as: 


| rected the Secretary in accordance with G. O 

114, section 2, to request this station to file 
application for renewal of license through the 
office of the Supervisor of Radio in charge of 
the district in which station. is located, on 
15. 


Announced by 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on routine applications were an- 
nounced July 1 as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., granted con- 
struction permit to test for location to move 
transmitter locally in Bellingham, and install 
new equipment. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jackson 
Miss., granted authority to measure antenna 
input 

WCLS, Inc., Joliet, Ill., granted permission 
to use WKBB's transmitter temporarily, pend- 


Texas Motor Truck Laws 
Effective on August 23 





or before July 





ayo , 1926 nak Ry ae 1930 us Austin, Tex., July 1. Applications (other than broadcasting): 
13498 16188 12728 9628 1989 3s75 -698| The motor truck laws enacted by the| , National Broadcasting Co. Inc., 350 Fifth 
ao a eee eee) See Me | 42nd Legislature are to become effective oe, Te da005 a sob 40. 00. 60.000-00,000 ke. 
—— ns ; —  — es § : or 43,900-46, 48,500-50,300, 60,000-80,000 kc 
643s 14 i —- £207 2 “ by Aug. 23, according to an announcement |5 kw., visual broadcasting. 
2.451 1194 1380 1146 883 674 152 | PY Walter E. Gates, Assistant Director of Pilot Radio & Tube Corp., Lawrence, Mass 
1.051 1.011 2.184 2.632 2.815 2,189 1.144|the Motor Transportation Division of the | new construction permit for 2,000-2,100 kc., 250 
6 856 1748 9.864 8,045 8,375 6.884 5,897|State Railroad Commission. The Court df|. visual broadcasting service. 
4,190 412 7,056 6.460 6.768 7.131 5.440] Criminal A als has just held in the case National Air Transport, Inc., new license 
1,881 3,073 3.358 2,712 2.687 2.954 2,438] of Maw y Ete f t hat the 1 for 3,106, 3,160, 3,166.3 172, 3.178, 5,570, 5,660 
474 900 1943 ‘951 ‘976 907 571 ay v. State of Texas that the laws |. 50 and 15 w., aircraft service 
via ee eae — | become effective 90 days from the date the | Guit Production Company, portable, mainly 
42,950 52,777 52,718 43,972 44,137 36,940 17,861 | Legislature adjourned, Mr. Gates said, southwestern United States, three new con- 





| Surety’s Position 


{cording to Mr. Murdock. 


| have the right to place the insurance upon 


'Radio Decisions and A pplications 





INSURANCE S$ 





In Contract Fixe 





Contractor Furnished by 
The Surety 


& 


New York, N. Y., July 1. 
The appellate division of the New York 


A 


State Supreme Court has affirmed a judgment 


f the lower court in which it was held 


that the obligee under a contractor's bond 
}is not required to enter into a contract 
with a contractor furnished by the surety 
to complete the work unfinished at the 
default of the original contractor. 
case is that of Cemetery Gardens, Inc., v. 
Globe Indemnity Co. 


The 


The surety contended that the obligee | 29 


UPERVISION 





Oklahoma Board 


d 
Hears Insurance 


Obligee No&t Required to Accept 


Rate Application 


rguments for and Against 
Proposed Increase in 
Compensation Charges 
Are Begun 
OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., July 1. 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board June 
began its hearing on application of the 


had agreed with it to accept a contractor National Council on Compensation In- 
|furnished by the surety to complete. the surance for an av 
performance of the original contract. Such 
a contractor was furnished, but the obli- 
gee refused to let him do the work. 


Oklahoma to Check 


erage increase of 57.9 


per cent in premium rates for the State. 


Emphatic protests to the application, 


with accompanying cross petitions for de- 
creased rates, were filed with the Board 
by J. Berry King, Attorney General, on 


tehalf of Governor William H. Murray, 


Insurance Activities 
Of Loan Companies 


R 


ti 





|panies can supply 


and attorneys for Associated Industries 
of Oklahoma, representing more than 800 
in 


dustrial plants, and for the Oklahoma 
etail Merchants’ Association. 

The protestants asked the Board to con- 
nue the hearing until the insurance com- 
detailed information 


as to their actual costs of acquiring busi- 


Statutes a Corporation 
Cannot Serve as Agent of 


Insurance Company 
————_—— |0 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 1. 


Action will be taken by the State In- 
surance Board to prevent corporations 


and associations such as building and loan 
associations, 


mortgage and 


State Board Declares Under ness, their actual receipts and payments 
an 
from their so-called “banking” activities, 


nually in Oklahoma, and the income 


Long Delay Feared 
F. A. Rittenhouse, attorney for the in- 


surance companies, said any compilation 


f detailed information such as that asked 


would delay the case a year or two while 


ttorneys for the protesting groups and 


the Insurance Board studied it. 


He said that companies were ready to 


investment | begin the case and to present testimony 
companies, finance companies and install- | in support of their application. 

ment houses from engaging in the insur- | 
ance business, according to William Mur-| eral maintained the income of the com- 


Representatives of the Attorney Gen- 


dock, secretary of the Board, who has|panies from their banking operations is 


prepared a brief on the subject. 


Many kinds of fire and casualty insur- | t 
ance are involved in the present activities | 


a condition which influences rates, just as 


he loss ratio and expense ratio do. 
The Insurance Board denied the petition 


of these companies writing insurance, ac-| for a continuance but ruled that if the 
He said many |information desired by the protesting 
|companies have contracts specifying they | groups does not come out during the testi- 


will place the insurance on business such | ;nony by insurance company witnesses, the 
as mortgage loans, personal loans or in- | Board will order it presented. 


stallment paper. 
“Loan companies’ applications for in- 
surafice contain a provision that they shall 


1 


the property at the expiration of the 
pending insurance and on_ renewal’ 
thereof,” the brief of Mr. Murdock stated. 


Matter of Jurisdiction 

“The Board has no jurisdiction ove 
loan companies as such. Under the stat- 
ute a corporation can not be an agent of 
an insurance company, section 6724, C. O. 
S., 1921. Therefore the loan company 
would have no statutory authority to be- 
come a soliciting agent for any insurance 
company. 

“They cannot be deemed a broker be- 


panies have been increasing rapidly. 
credited these increases to: First, an in- 
;creasingly liberal attitude on awards to 
injured workmen by the State Industrial 
Commission; second, lack of employment 
yr Which keeps many workmen slightly in- 
jured on the benefit list when otherwise 
they would be at work earning a larger, 
income; and third, to the reopening of 
compensation cases by the Industrial Com- 
mission, some four years back. 


E. R. Ledbetter, Western Oklahoma rep- 


resentative for the Aetna, told the Board 


osses to the compensation insurance = 
e 


W. F. Roeber, general manager of the 


National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, said the systems in use by the Coun- 


cause a broker js not recognized under the | cil in determining the loss portions of the 


Oklahoma law. 
1921, provides any person who shall so- | 


Section. 6723, C. O. S.,| rate and the loading expense portions have 


the approval of the National Convention 


licit and procure an application for in- | of Insurance Commissioners. 


surance shall, in all matters relating to) 
such application for insurance and the 


| policy issued in consequence thereof, be | 


regarded as the agent of the company 
issuing the policy and not the agent of | 
the insured, and all provisions in the | 
application and policy to the contrary | 
are void and of no effect whatever.’ 

“Therefore, in “the matter of entering | 
into contracts by loam companies with in- 
dividual borrowers providing for the pro- | 


|curing of insurance, the loan company | 


is attempting to become a soliciting agent 


| Which is prohibited by law because the | 


individuals soliciting on their behalf have | 


|not been licensed as agents for any given | 


, | 
company. 


Legality Questioned 


“The Supreme Court of Oklahoma in | 
construing Section 6723 says that under | 
proper conditions the insurance agent may | 
be acting as the agent of the insured but | 
in any event where the loan company | 
enters into a contract to procure insur- 
ence for borrowers they are operating 
unlawfully under the statute and are 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Board. 

“Laws of 1923, chapter 101, section 1, 
page 167, found as section 11 of the Okla- 
homa Insurance Laws, annotated, provide 
that any contract o* insurance made by | 
any company or other persons not having } 


complied with the laws in the matter of |j 


obtaining a permit or license are void 
and section 12, page 10, Oklahoma In-| 
surance Laws, annotated, provides a 
penalty for any person acting as an agent 
or representative of nonadmitted company | 
soliciting insurance.” 


Pennsylvania Governor 
Vetoes Compensation Bill 


HarrissurG, Pa., July 1. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot has vetoed 
@ bill (H. 313) providing that subscribers 
to the State compensation insurance fund 
may take insurance for periods of less 
than a year. 


through increased volume of mail. This} 
facility is a continuous one and there 
is no doubt that it will be evidenced in 
the future. 

“We should build on normal business 
conditions, not on the abnormal. It seems 
a wise policy to refrain from making any 
radical changes in the postage rate struc- | 
ture until business is again on its keel.” 


Federal Commission 


struction permits, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704) 
ke., 10 w., geophysical service. | 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 350 Fifth; 
Ave., New York City, new construction permit | 
for 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 and above| 
401,000 kc., 2.5 kw., experimental service. 
W8XAW, West Virginia University, Morgan- 


town, W. Va., license for 1,604 to 17,300 kc. and 
higher frequencies, 200 w., experimental 
service 

W2XBX, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
NC-952-V, renewal of special experimental 
license 

WI10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.. 


NC-417-H, renewal of special experimental 
license 

W2XDE, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
portable, renewal of special experimental 
license | 


Broadcasting applications: } 


Voice of the Blue Grass, Owensboro, Ky., 
construction permit resubmitted, amended as 
to equipment. 

638 Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Springfield, 
Tenn., application to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KFUL, Will H. Ford, 23d Beach St., Galves- 
ton, Tex:, construction permit amended to 
veges changes in equipment 

. G. Jasper, Paris, Tex., construction per-| 
mit to erect new station to use 1,370 ke., 50| 
w., and to share time with KFLX. | 
W. G. Jasper, Texarkana, Tex., construction 
permit to erect new station to use 1,420 kc., 
50 w., and to share time with KFYO. 

KTW, The First Presbyterian Church of 
Seattle, Wash., construction permit for change 
in equipment. 

KMCS, Daiton's, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., con- 
struction permit to move transmitter and 
studio from Inglewood, Calif., to (transmitter) | 
corner Norton and Pico Sts. (studio), 1040 
North Las Palmas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., 
}and to install new transmitter. 


He said the Council does not compile 
information relative to expense costs of 
the companies, but that information is 
compiled by the Insurance Department of 
New York from material furnished by the 
insurance companies. 


Exhibits Are Protested 


Exhibits presented by attorneys for the 
insurance companies, relating to experi- 
ence and loss tables, were protested by 
Judge Robert M. Rainey, attorney for As- 
sociated Industries, on the ground Mr. 
Roeber did not personally prepare them; 
that the facts listed were compilations of 
information supplied by other persons rep- 
resenting insurance companies. 

Mr. Roeber said the latest filing is part 
of an emergency program to take care of 
the present condition of rapidly increasing 
losses to insurance companies in excess of 
their income. 

He said the experience table showing 
all classifications for all companies oper- 
ating in Oklahoma illustrated the fact 
that though the permissible loss ratio for 
Oklahoma is 62.5 per cent, the actual loss 
ratio for the period from 1924 to 1928, 
inclusive, ranged from a minimum of 
71.6 to 76.9 per cent, and climbed in 1929 
to 91.3 per cent and in 1931 to 105.8 per 
cent. 

Loading Expense High 

Even the cost of acquiring business went 
to 43.1 per cent in 1930, above the permis- 
sible loading expense of 37.5 per cent, he 
said. 


Judge Rainey asked for lists segregat- 


|ing the losses actually paid and those 


merely incurred and to be paid later and 
for statements showing earnings of the 
companies from this part of the incurred 
loss funds not yet paid on claims. 


Attacking costs of acquiring business by 
the companies, attorneys for the protest- 
ing groups asked the companies to file with 
the Oklahoma Insurance Board state- 
ments showing the money actually paid 
to agents in commissions and costs of op- 
erating branch offices to determine 
whether all companies have an agency 


|cost of about 17 per cent. 


Purther testimony will be received at 
another hearing. Attorneys have indi- 
cated an appeal probably will be made to 
tge courts in case high rate increases are 
granted. 
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Court Dissolves _ 


. Wheat Freight | 


_ Rate Injunction 


Reduced Grain Figure to Go | 


Into Effect as Study for | 
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Trade Complaint 
On Wood Dropped 


Federal Commission Not to Act 
On Use of ‘Mahogany’ in 
Descriptions 


Complaint filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission charging the Gillespie Furni- 
ture Company, of Los Angeles, Calif., with 


Four Foreign Shipping Lines 
To Curtail Summer Sailings 





Shipping Board Approves Action Affecting 


Express Steamers in Atlantic Trade 





| Cancellation of certain scheduled sail-|“Mauretania,”, the White Star liner 
ings by four foreign-flag lines engaged | “Homeric,” the French liners “France” 





Canada Seeks 
To Reduce Her 


Rhine Ships Lose | 


Heavily in Cargoes 


| * e Other Nation’s Vessels Sur-| 
Aviation Costs pass Germans in River 
| Shipping 


German ships lost heavily in the move- 
| Decrease of $2,333,700 | ont of cargo on the Rhine River in 
For Fiscal Year Noted in 


Air Mail Service 
To Be Instituted 
On New Routes 


‘Post Office Department An- 


* 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Proposed Increase Goe | unfair competition methods in advertising 


Before Commission 


While the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission is preparing to consider the united | 
plea of the Nation’s railroads for a 15 per | 
cent horizontal increase in all freight rates | 
and charges, it has just received word | 
from Chicago that the United States Dis- 
trict Court in that city has dissolved a 
temporary restraining order which has | 
prevented reduced rates on grain ordered | 
by the Commission from going into effect, 
it was stated orally July 1 at the Com- 
mission. 


The grain rate revision ordered by the 
Commission was announced a year ago 
this month, and the effective date of the | 
order in the proceedings has been post- | 
poned from time to time on various} 
grounds up to June 1 of this year, when | 
the matter was taken to court and the 
restraining order issued. 


Reduces Revenues 


According to the railroads involved, 
those operating in the western trunk line| 
territory, the rates ordered by the Com- | 


» mission would reduce carrier revenues by | 


more than $20,000,000 annually. Some time 
ago the executives of all western railroads | 
united in a letter to the Commission, ex- 
plaining the “serious” situation of the 
railroads operating in western United 
States, and asking that the grain case | 
be reopened for further consideration and 
the presentation of new testimony. Their 
plea was denied. 


In its reply to the carriers’ petition for , 
an injunction to restrain the Commission | 
from making its order effective on June 
1, as scheduled, the Commission informed | 
the court that it was wholly within its| 
rights in making the order reducing the 

in rates, and that such revision had 
been made only after an exhaustive and 
thorough investigation of the entire, 
_matter. 

It was declared that the railroads have 
persistently held up the effective date of 


_the order for almost a year, and that) 


-the grain shippers had been deprived of 
their just rates long enough. The court’s 
attention was called to the fact that the 
shipping season for grain and grain prod- 
ucts was about to commence and that the 
order should be permitted to become ef- 


fective on June 1, as scheduled. 


: ; b in the North Atlantic passenger trade |224 . “Paris,” 
certain furniture as made of “Philippine |*” 
mahogany” when the furniture is said to! Soar approved July 1 by the Shipping 
be made of wood other than mahogany, | 08T¢: 
was dismissed by the Commission July 1. lis —— Cea ae ae eee bot 
d wee perators 
one teiraae 6 ten nee — | which would result in curtailment of serv- 
the action of the Commission in dismis- | °° the ‘are aaeek oe pom ‘Thousls 
sing the complaint, declared in nis memo- the United : States Lines outstanding 
randum of et ae such dismissal | american flag service, was mentioned in 
creates an “anomalous situation,” since is these dispatches from abroad, the United 


and the North German 
| Lloyd liner “Columbus.” 

Further action to reduce competition | 
was taken by the Cunard and White 
Star Lines, according to a second agree- 
|ment approved by the Board July 1. This 
| understanding, Similar to that in effect 
|during the season of 1930-31, provides for 
| alternate Sailings by the two principal 
| British lines in order to prevent duplica- 
tion of sailings “without lessening or im- 


Budget Put Before the 
House of Commons 


A reduction of approximately 45 per cent 
in Canada’s aviation expenditures during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1932, has 
been proposed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, according to a report received in 


| 1930 as compared with the preceding year, | nounces Extension of 16 


| according to a report from R. H. Geist, Lines Between Certain In- 
consul at Berlin, received by the Depart- | d e l C 
ment of Commerce and made public ustrial Centers 


! es 
| June 30. . : | [Continued from Page 1.] 
The report follows in full text: |determined generally on representations 
One of the results of the severe ec0-' made by Congressional, State and city or- 
{nomic conditions in Germany is that the) ganizations. Each petition for an exten- 
German flag is yielding certain ground to} sion of the air mail service has been given 


a result of action taken by the Commis- | 


sion several years ago, six business con- 
cerns are restricted from representing 
Philippine mahogany as mahogany, while 
under the present action the remainder of 
the trade is left free to represent it as 
mahogany. 


Use of the term mahogany in describing 
the Philippine wood is also resulting in 
loss of public confidence in mahogany, and 
causing it to turn to other woods, Mr. 
McCulloch said. 


The announcement of dismissal of the 
complaint follows in full text: 


The Federal Trade Commission today | 


announced its dismissal of a complaint 
charging Gillespie Furniture Company, Los 
Angeles, with unfair methods of competi- 
tion involving use of the words “mahog- 
any,” “Philippine mahogany” and other 


|terms of which the word mahogany is a 


part, to describe furniture said to be made 
of woods other than mahogany. 
Chairman Hunt dissented to the action 
of the Commission in dismissing the com- 
plaint. Commissioner McCulloch also dis- 


States Lines was not included in the group | _— of service to the traveling pub- 


|whose action was just approved by the ’ 
y | An authorized summary of these agree- 


| Board. L 
Three round trips will be omitted by Tray gece Public by the Board follows 


the Cunard, White Star, and North Ger- 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 


man Lloyd Lines, during the remainder | 
of the year, the Shipping Board’s an- | North German Lloyd, the Cunard Steam- 
nouncement said, while the French Line Ship Company Ltd., and White Star Line: 
| will cancel five sailings. ce . an informal understand- 
Vessels affected by the agreement are|/™8 Whereby the, four parties, each of 
the Cunard liners “Berengaria” and | Which is engaged in transportation of 
ee ee gig Came _________ | passengers between United States ports 
;and European ports, agree to cancel at 
| least three round trips of express steamers 
|operated by them during the remainder 
of the current calendar year. The mem- 
orandum filed specifies cancellation of 
three sailings each by the White Star 
Line, Cunard Steamship Company, and 
North German Lloyd, while Compagnie 


Decisions Are Announced 
| In Rail Finance Cases 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon July 1 made public notice of action 
|in an uncontested finance case as follows: | Generale Transatlantique lists cancella- 
Report and order in inance Docket No.| tion of five sailings during the period 


76, authorizing the Georgia Southwestern 
887 & 8 covered by the agreement. The arrange- 


& Gulf R. Co. to issue not exceeding 
$30,000, aggregate face amount, of promissory |ment is stated to be for the purpose of 
economy operation under existing condi- 


notes, to be sold or otherwise disposed of at | 
tions in the transatlantic passenger trade. 


| proceeds thereof applied to the payment of 


|the Department of Commerce from Com-|the fiags of other nations in transporta- the most careful attention and investi- 
|mercial Attache Lynn Meekins, at Ottawa.|tion up and down the Rhine. According | 
| The estimated budget for the coming} to the report of 1930 only 56 per cent of 
|year, as tabled in the House of Commons | the shipping of vessels passing the Koblenz | 
at Ottawa, amounts to $5,142,000, a de-| bridge head going up the Rhine was reg- 
|crease of $2,333,700 from the total of the| istered as German, as compared with 61) 
| past fiscal year. | per = - a In "ae 29 ~~, cent | 
i i |was Dutch, 3 per cent Belgian, per | 
a mp Oe ae. ee aS | cent French, and 3 per cent Swiss. 
Civil air operations — flying operations| Less still was Germany’s share of ship- 
for civil government departments in con-| Ping passing down the Rhine. In 1930, 
nection with aerial photographic surveys, |f the total number of ships 49 per cent 
forestry patrols, forestry and grain pests,| Were German as against 50 per cent in 
transportation, etc.; control of civil avia- | 1929, 25 per cent were Dutch, 3 per cent 
tion; establishing aerodromes and airship| Belgian, 10 per cent French, and 3 per 
bases; aeronautical engineers, etc., $2,776,- | Cent. Swiss. 
000 (a decrease of $1,289,000). | 


Training—all expenses in connection | Rate Complaints Filed | 
with the general maintenance of the Air| . x * es 
|Force, including personnel for civil air| With Federal Commission | 
operations and provision of necessary fa- | . 


cilities therefor, $2,266,000 (a decrease of| Complaints against railway rates. filed 

| $244,000). with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Air mail routes—to provide for expenses| have just been announced by the Com- | 

in connection with establishing a main-| mission as follows: 

taining air mail routes; preparation and} lt ‘ 

| lighting of intermediate landing fields, etc.,| , N°; 23093. Sub, No. 18.—A. W, Wendt, Staple 











} 
| 


gation by the Post Office Department with 
the needs for such extensions and the 
business to accrue to the Department play- 
ing the most important part in the selec- 
tions made. 

The 16 additional extensions authorized 
follow: 

St. Louis to Memphis; Cheyenne to 
Denver; Fort Worth to Amarillo; Boston, 
Portland to Bangor; El Paso to Albu- 
querque; Omaha, Sioux City, Sioux Falls, 
to Watertown, S. Dak.; New York to Kan- 
sas City; Pueblo to Albuquerque; Pueblo 
to Amarillo; Albany to Springfield to Bos- 
ton; Albany to New York; Albany to 
Cleveland: Phfladelphia to Atlantic City; 
Washington to Atlantic City; New York 
to Atlantic City, and Cleveland to Nash- 
ville. All except the last-named route 
will be a round-trip service daily. 

With the new service in effect the total 
length of the air-mail routes in the United 
States will be 29,586. 





Extensions in South America 
An air-mail circuit of virtually the en- 
tire South American coast line is to be 


sented and filed memorandum of dissent.) interest. taxes, and other current indebtedness, 


(The full text of the dissenting 
memorandum of Commissioner Mc- 
Culloch will be printed in the issue | nd canceled), approved. ; 
of July 3.) | The Commission also made public notice 

aaa |of action in an uncontested finance case 
\as follows: 


Supplemental report and order in Finance 


Schedule to Reduce Rates 
Docket No. 8808, authorizing the Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal Railroad Company to is- 


Suspended for Mont 
sue not exceeding $500,000 of first-mortgage 


By an order just entered in Docket No. | 41, per cent gold bonds, to be pledged and 
3621, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | repledged as collateral security for short-term 
sion suspended from July 1, 1931, until | 2°tes, approved. 

Feb. 1, 1932, the operation of cextain | _ Supplemental report and order in Finance 


~ | Docket No. 7325, authorizing the Chicago, In- 
schedules proposing to reduce rates eppli- | gianapolis & Louisville Railway Company to 
cable on canned goods from Pacific Coast | issue $467,000 of first and general mortgage 


territory and intermediate territcry to|6 per cent gold bonds, series B, to be pledged 


| notes 
| this Commission shall forthwith be recalled 


condition prescribed (provided the outstanding | 
issued without the authorization of | 


not less than par and the notes or the 
The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., 
with White Star Line: Memorandum of | $100,000 (a decrease of $800,700). 

| agreenfent between carriers engaged in| In addition to the above items the esti- 
transatlantic passenger transportation mate for the post office—outside service— 
whereby during the Winter season of 1931- | includes the following: 
1932 the participating lines agree to al-| Mail service by air $1,500,000 (a decrease 
ternate their sailings between New York /|of $412,000).—IJssued by the Department 
and Liverpool for the purpose of avoiding | of Commerce. 
| duplication of sailings without lessening or | _ 
| impairing of service to the traveling pub- | Sceied - 
lic. The arrangement is similar to an ar-| Liquidated funds of closed banks, now 
| rangement between the same carriers ef-|0M deposit in other banks, are in excess 
fective during the past Winter season °f $4,000,000. 
| (Agreement No. 1421) which was approved | 
| by the Board Dec. 11, 1930. |creditors of these closed institutions if a 

pscaiaskenpaseenis epraiaceel |large part of it could be paid out in divi- 





Closed Missouri Banks 


| 
This vast sum would be a great help to 


;dends, and I urge that it be done, wher-| 


hurst, Nebr., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa, completed by the inauguration on about 
|Fe Railway. Against rates on gasoline from| Aug 1 of a weekly service connecting the 
Enid and other points in Oklahoma. Kansas | gap of 1,100 miles between Montevideo 
| see we to points in Nebraska and) Uruguay ‘and Santos. Brazil Assistant. 
| Wyoming. } , ’ 

| No. 24392, Sub. No. 1.—E. J. Woodison Com- | Postmaster General W. Irving Glover an- 
| pany, Detroit, Mich., v. The Baltimore & Ohio | nounced orally July 1. 

| Railroad. Against the application of sixth! Arrangements for this service have been 


{class rates on ground coal tar pitch between | Ameri 
| Detroit, Chicago and other origin points in| completed recently with the Pan cman 


irways, he said. 
; the same general territory and points in| A . . 
| Central Freight Association, Trunk Line and| Eugene R. White, Director of the Divi- 
| New England territories as unjust and tinrea-| sion of International Postal Service, in 
sonable to the extent it exceeds 80 per cent’ remarking on this extension of South 
| of sixth class. | American air mail service, stated orall 
No. 24530.—A. A. McCree v. Chicago, Bur- | oe tracts with the Pan Ameri +4 
|lington & Quincy Railroad. Asks for repara- | that contrac i gM on f South 
tion on account of illegal rate and charges | Airways on the East Coast o u 
on shipment of hoisting machinery, carload. | America and with the Pan American- 
| Grace Airway on the West Coast now total 


| 


St. Paul, Minn., to La Salle, Ill. 
No. 24531.—Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. | 


destinations in the mid-western section of 
the United States. 


Injunction Is Issued Navy Will Discontinue 


The court, however, issued a temporary | 4 - : Ee 
restraining order and the matter has been | Six Direction Finders 


held up another month. : 

‘ | Operation of six radio direction finder 
ore “tt oe — ——- i | stations, four of them along. the Atlantic 
copy of the court’s opinion has not yet | Const, will be discontinued after Oct.  # 
been received, but that it was probable, | according to information made available 
even in the event of appeal to the su- jat the Department of the Navy June 30. 
preme court, that the rates will go into | 


the date when the first hearing on the} 
carriers’ application for a 15 per cent in-| 
crease in all freight rates is scheduled to 
commence. 

It is understood at the Commission that 
the tariffs are already prepared for filing, 
and all that will be required is that notice 
be given of such filing prior to their be- 
coming effective. 

The grain case is a part of the Commis- 
sion’s General Rate Structure Investiga- | 
tion, which was instituted by the Federal | 











Five months May Five months 
1931 1930 193 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
body pursuant to the requirements of the | Freight revenue ........00+5 ReRNAaeace $2.301.464 $2,854,190 $11,511,057 $13,568,716 $1,705,627 $2,321,539 $8,137,988 $11,000,739 $1,811,901 $2,014,864 $9,730,627 $10,777,707 $4,013,654 $4,559,578 $19,200,555 $23,024014 
Hoch-Smith joint congressional resolution | Passenger revenue .......+s++seereers ’ J 813,446 1,031,226 102,460 153,525 534,868 759,695 178,045 231,679 873,570 1,162,099 496,859 722,789 2,402,118 3,696,468 
of 1925. The resolution required the Com- | Total operating revenue ........ 2.650.742 3,250,613 13,186,290 15,628,805 1,929,918 2,635,591 9,327,954 12,585,657 2,176,285 2,461,059 11,484,423 12,910,858 4,944,920 5,854,027 23,679,713 30,186,658 
+ to enter into an investigation of | Lotal_ operating expenses ....... 2,218,282 2,566,854 11,649,313 13,033,979 1,817,041 2,154,975 8,215,793 9,847,160 1,769,283 2,006,617 8,501,483 9,531,142 3,426,839 4,339,043 17,244,991  22.117.900 
ate — ae of the country | Net railway operating income 359,380 537,637 1,157,094 1,937,860 *152,570 129,200 *411,105 1,226,979 23,768 64,879 1,050,022 1,450,951 1,089,652 1,148,988 4,448,660 6,452,423 
e y 
with a view of “ironing out” discrimina- | Central R. R. of a ae New York, Chicago & St. Louis Great Northern Ry. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
tions ‘and discrepancies, and to shift e| ve months Five months Five months May Five months 
ich could not | 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
rate burden from traffic = C | Freight revenue ......ssseeeeereeeers $2,739,807 $3,762,974 $13,388,619 $17,213,773 $2,908,894 $3,707,285 $15,097,674 $18,952,864 $5,093,687 $7,165,798 $24,240,331 $29,095,490 $2,129,762 $2,699,810 $10,766,347 $14 083.010 | 
lear it to traffic which could. | Passenger revenue .........-+ 579,727 679,334 2,692,876 3,304,172 129,817 174,004 602,031 775,434 466,676 679,607 2,409,270 3,739,499 303,962 424,001 1,533,504 2,225,042 
t | Total operating revenue ... 3,561,099 4,745,961 17,181,152 21,930,272 3,160,575 4,044,583 16,267,888 20,479,506 6,204,049 8.754.775 29,582,017 36,602,713 2,750,021 3,485,254  13,789.477 —_17,936.951 
Asks New Statemen Total operating expenses .... 2,730,007 3,410,090  13,184.226 16,920,860 2,404,942 3,077,842 12,241,346 15.577.278 5,371,717 7,031,650  24.554,991 31,160,593 2,236,044 2,678,528  10.789,119 13,451.64 
_ gn its order of July 19 in Ex parte No. | Net railway operating income ....., 366,106 640,371 2,132,947 2,615,301 264,692 538,048 1,549,816 2,770,918 65,440 908,484 993,074 1,582,869 112,948 412,676 1,021.218 2,341,016 
e carriers’ unanimous ap- ; . 
Seen Sogo. 15 per cant blanket rate | = Erie Railroad - ‘ Chicago & Alton R. R. Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Wabash Railway 
: ay ve onths y y , ° . , 
advance on all freight rates, the Commis- | 1931 “1930 1931, 1930 1931 May 1930 1931" a. 1931 oe 1930 181" —. 1931 7 1930 1931" oa 
sion asked the carriers to file another | preight TEVENUC os eee eeeeeeeeeeeesees 05.006. 265 0.096.300 #0. 67 446 $32,617,483 $1.219.141 = $1,554,207 $5,853,539 + $7,254,670 $1,217,671 $1,439,251 $6,234,251 $7,303,484 $3,772,592 $4,598,442 $18,052,986 $23,091,299 
statement specifying in detail whether or | Passenger revenue .....-...++.eeee00s 50, 55 3,200,802 3,817,716 281,266 361,758 1.446.040 1,933,273 272,316 340,510 | 1,128,162 1,450,192 351,745 453,501 1,724,562 2,351,875 
not it was intended to make exceptions of | Total operating revenue .........--- 6,920,445 8,234,955 34,218,958 39,926,262 1.687,863 2,153,970 8,157,627 10,297,384 1,640,999 1,965,127 8,083,154 9,620,975 4,523,663 5,459,292 21,381,567 27,312,482 
: ‘ odities in their incraese | Tota! operating expenses ........... 5,571,222 6,630,81 27,087,972 32,864,811 1,266,634 1,941,435 6,604,089 8,648,812 1,301,360 1,542,311 6,672,845 7,512.700 3,631,951 4,242,678 17,298,491 2.329.877 
eertain comm Net railway operating income ...... 865,355 1,124,088 4,921,760 4,696,547 167,024 *73,411 205,205 164,114 76,447 152,719 40,449 669,838 259,482 583,248 1,161,898 2,907,428 
plans. iS : 
“Grain and prin protunts ae oe : St. Louis See Sy — Pere Marquette Ry. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
_of these conmimodities about whic Five months Five months Five months Five months 
i ed specific information, | 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
Commission asked sp » . edt | Freight revenue .........sescesseres $1,453,727 $1,620,044 $6,793,588 $8,638,357 $2,088,718 $2,979,704 $10,450,896 $14,497,196 $1,443,770 = $1,538,341 $6,449,385 $7,746,008 $6,374,279 $7,380,183 $31,138 014 $37 360.648 
and in reply to the order, the carriers | Passenger revenue .....-.... SeaiRoes 47,935 80,269 223.645 397,605 111,539 168,903 : "482, 
; ton “that it is not pro- : : + aiken sgetent ; ’ 4 y 610,283 883,575 147,756 179,569 683,874 889,520 855,234 1,199,092 4,535,315 6,482,996 
vised the Commission a ot pro- | Total operating revenue ......++++- 612, 853.88 531,472 9,776,482 2,361,030 3,365,448 11,764,002 16,311,125 1,797,573 1,908,804 8,019,584 9,574,887 8,029,779 9,611,384  39,628.963 48,889.763 
to make any specific exceptions on | Total operating expenses .....,..... 1,080,009 1,367,874 5,884,173 7,567,407 1,965,009 2,605,773 9,949,498 13,000,188 1,446,641 1,677,058 7.384.718 8.320.986 6,127,409 7,521,794 30,604,767 38,359,055 
any commodities, and that the carriers are Net railway operating income ...... 305,160 223,852 506,499 1,074,326 136,438 385,206 631,518 1,747,789 66,083 *49,880 *813,877 *154,331 970,133 1,054,988 4,343,562 5,493,731 
. e increases of the measure , , : ane 
eee > ae sete ing ty New —_ New Haven & eat R. Seaeanente & “ Ry. : Long Island R. R. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
3 . : 5 : > 8 ay ve months May Five months May Five months 
grain products” and the other commodi a Oona 1931 5183 10 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 193 
tes listed. Pea ae ess cenceseees ‘soorate ‘Saroiu “eersars “Gttacais — “dgetar MOSEnacy Mtgaygee S8Laikte suena SSRAsD sets satenage — s.gooan an goi dre suelisir0 64430759 
s veseeseseaeeeeenes ‘891, 3,470,148 876,075 724, 388, 525,65 829, 419, : 306,202 9,476,419 10,142,593 5 ‘ 
Commission Organizes Total operating revenue ......; tress 8,798,056 10,519,643 43,049,940 50,628,395 10,392,703 12,121,466 48,514,001 —_56.740.864 3.212.765 3.346.650 14.355.672 _15.124.693 g270aa) 1 oe. 1rt 47.779.286 56,749.57 
The Commission on June 30 effected its | Net railway operating Income ...... 408312 7.066.313 29.327.884 34,320,780 6.170.488 7.426.570 31,899,285 37.916.781 2,041,701 2,256,980 10,232,871 11,361,755 6,839,787  8,894.642 33,208,541 39,955,677 
organization for the hearings which be- | ’ 788, 115, 022, 821, 283, 836,319 12,362,622 15,032,613 695,032 610,034 2,392,101 2,092,416 1,385,551 1.097.562 8:890.370  10.934.417 
gin July 15 in Washington on the ee | Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Chicago Great Western R. R. Union Pacific R. R. Chicago and North Western Ry. 
of the carriers for increases in freight | ‘ Five months May Five months May Five months May Five months 
rates and charges. The proceeding has| poignt revenue .......sccegeeeeeeees _ 1931 193 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
eee given the title of Ex parte 103. A|fcataccs revenue 2 $7,801.495 $9,738,080 $38,231,533 $47,050,842 $1,409,923 $1,578,213 $6,972,240 $7,634,287 $6,051,565 $6,092,025 $28,759,532 $29.628,986 $6,778,654 $8,442,662 $31,970,064 $38,830,510 
sse cesses eaeneneaeees 725 367 1.038.760 3712487 5.166613 106.597 155,360 554.312 856.837 850,145 1.124.666 3.784.880 4.792.527 1:305.033 1.628. 150.2 851,992 
vision of the Commission composed of | Total operating revenue ........+++- 12'041 953 e 7 7 1 6 4 5 (305,033 ‘628.931 6.150.261 7.851.992 
di ‘ I h I ; bi yay 9,481,831 .041,953 46,704,409 58.069.475 1,637,889 1,893,981 8,113,403 9.221.075 7,674,527 8,055,975 35,933,172 38,148.717 9.128.355  11.387.817 42,982,580 2 
Commissioners Meyer, Lewis and Lee has Total operating expenses ........... 8.542.818 10,137,151  39,246.451 7,933.5 1,190,903 1,469,634 7 78 5.12 6,355.3 777 935985 035. 6132.7 oo aes one 
om. yer, aS ; Net railway operating income ...... 3.542, ASTI 1246.45 47,933,576 -190,90: 469,63 5,702,231 7,109,317 5,596,784 5,995,128 26,355,395 28,247,771 7,835,985 9,035,739 36,132,748 43,299,507 
been created to take acuminiarretive , 195,203 735,416 1,635,663 4,375,718 175,688 152,514 1,045,092 854,362 1,170,418 1,243,611 5,210,641 5,862,114 297,316 1.446.649 2.123'087 4.433.977 
charge of the proceeding. Other members 


of the Commission will sit in the hearings 
as much as their other duties permit. Ex- 










































Maintenance and operation of these | Fort Stevens, Oreg., are part of the chain | 
effect on about 15 days’ notice, or about | establishments required an expenditure of of over 50 radio-compass establishments. 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 


and repledged as collateral security for short- 
term notes, previous report 150 I. C. C. 380, 
approved. 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No, 8776, authorizing the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver Northern Railway Company to construct 
two branch lines of railroad in Gray County, | 
Tex., approved. 


Urged to Liquidate 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 1. 
S. L. Cantley, State Comissioner of Fi- | 
nance, has addressed a letter to all special | 
deputy finance commissioners in charge 
of liquidating the assets of closed Mis- 
souri banks, urging them to declare divi- 
,dends wherever possible to help farmers 
| located at Thatcher's Island, Mass., Cape | during the harvesting and crop-planting 
| May, N. J., Poyner’s Hill, N. C., North Is- | season. 
|land, S. C., Point Hueneme, Calif., and| The Finance Commissioner's communi- 
cation follows in full text: 
To All Special Deputy Commissioners: 








| $57,000 during the fiscal year 1930, De- 


partment records show. The six stations, 


(As Reported to the Interstate Comme 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. 


Five months Five months 
1 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Five months Five months 


;ever conditions will permit. Do not hold} 
|for large single distributions but oem Ge all "Tuas an aed =| 
these funds along to their owners so as tO! oil, gas ofl and furnace oil. 


harvesting season. 

Keep prominently in mind this 
thought, that you are 
working for this department, but that 
you are the servant of a distressed group 
of creditors, deserving, and, in many 
cases, needy. Do all you can for them 


at the least possible cost, consistent with 
service. 


The depositors and not the borrowers | 
I beg of 


are your chief consideration. 
you to serve them well. 


Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


rce Commission) 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


one | 
not necessarily | 


|help them over the crop-making and] No. 24532—Peerless Tulsa Company. Tulsa, 


| 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. | 
Against a rate of 84 cents per 100 pounds: 
on shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe, | 
carloads, from Wheeling, W. Va., to Tulsa, | 
Okla. Ask for the application of the column | 
32'2 rate prescribed by the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission in Consolidated South- ; 
western Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. | 


No. 24533.—Caflisch Lumber Company, Al- | 
bright, W. Va., v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
; road. Against a rate of 2112 cents per hun- | 
dredweight on carload shipments of lumber, | 
Albright. W. Va., to Carnegie, Pa. Ask for 
the application of a published rate of 181, 
cents and reparation. 


| Okla., v. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 





about $6,500,000 annually. 

Brownsville, Tex., and Miami, Fla., are 
terminal points in the United States for 
airmail service to Mexico, the West Indies, 
and Central and South America between 
airlines skirting the South American 
coasts. 





Work of Securities Unit 
In Utility Group Outlined 


{Continued from Page 7.) 
other similar reports that you have pre= 
sented here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And does it correctly reflect the in- 
formation that you have so gathered? 
A. Yes, sir, it does. 

Q. How many companies comprise this 
group? A. Ten. 
| Q. What is the one of which they own 75 
‘per cent? A. The Heavy Duty Electric 
| Company. That is a manufacturing com- 
| pany, manufacturing electric furnaces. 

Q. Not an electric power utility com- 
| eee A. No, sir, not a utility company 
at all. 

John W. Adams testified as follows: 

Q. Can you give, from the reports sub- 
|mitted by the North American Company, 
|information respecting the average prices 
|per kilowatt hour paid by operating com- 
|panies of the three systems for energy 
purchased from affiliated companies and 
from other sources? 

A. Yes, sir. Based on the total kilowatt 
hours and total cost of purchased power 
from the two sources as reported by the 
North American Company in response to 
Question 7 of the letter of March 29, 1929, 
the average wholesale prices paid in inter- 
company purchases by operating compa- 
nies comprising each of the three terri- 
torial systems were generally of the order 
;of 7 or 8 mills per kilowatt hour, while 
;the prices paid for energy from outside 
| sources generally were of the order of 3 
to 5 mills per kilowatt hour. The average 
| prices paid in intercompany purchases and 


|for purchases from nonaffiliated sources 
{in each of the four years 1927 to 1930, 
|inclusive, are shown on the following 
| table: 

Average wholesale prices paid for en- 
ergy purchased from intercompany sources 
and for energy purchased from nonaffili- 
| ated subsidiaries of the Missouri-lowa- 
Illinois, Wisconsin-Michigan, and Ohio 
systems. 

The Missouri-Illinois-Iowa system paid 
for intercompany purchases in 1927 .747 
cent per kilowatt hour; 1928, .674 cent 
| per kilowatt hour; 1929, .690 cent per kilo- 
watt hour; 1930, .675 cent per kilowatt 
hour. It paid for purchases from other 
companies in 1927 .400 cent per kilowatt 
, hour, 1928, .410 cent per kilowatt hour; 
1929, 383 cent per kilowatt hour; 1930, 
.371 cent per kilowatt hour. 

The Wisconsin - Michigan system paid 
for intercompany purchases in 1927 .873 
cent per kilowatt hour; 1928, .775 cent per 














May Five months May Five months kilowatt hour; 1929, .759 cent per kilo- 
r b ; ; 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1 { aban el a. P 
aminers William A. Disque, G. H. Mat- SS ee AAD e $1,229,437 $1,541,994 $6,106.696 $7,971,023 $11,551,308 $16,255,888 $57,522,227 $74,899,713 $2,982,535 $4,009,572 $14,833,564 $20,026,817 $2 a. $2 fm $10 a. $13,007 972| Watt hour; 1930, .764 cent per kilowatt 
tingly and Howard Hosmer have been as-| Total operating revenue . 195.742 258,364 = 963,924 1,312,133 1,330,627 1,625,558 = 6,309,951 —_7,784.985 488,361 682,159 2,532,276 3,728,272 299/283 394,100 1,455,021 1.989302 hour. It paid for purchases from other 
signed to the case to aid the Commis-| Total operating expenses .... 1,574,889 1,972,798 7,757,113 10,076,126 12,080,408 19,230,278 68,635,514 88,541,682 3,931,670 5,079,291 19,475,350 25,834,891 2,635,268 3,228,347 12,991,913 16,267,646 | COmpanies .485 cent per kilowatt hour in 
sioners. | Net railway operating incom 1.429.193 & 35.402 7,933,613 8.478.519 is 13.997.<81 ae O18 Oe 3300.38 4,157,198 16,786,385 21,122,935 1,739,191 2,347,957 8,919,045 11,551,439 | 1927; 1928, .470 cent per kilowatt hour; 
Petitions for increases in intrastate rates | . ; : — —" ae — 108. $29,723 238,757 1,850,942 557,207 491,087 2,427,468 + —2,777,832 | 1929, 463 cent per kilowatt hour; 1930, 
shave also been filed by the carriers and | Norfolk & Western Ry. Pennsylvania R. R. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Louisville and Nashville R. R. 466 cent per kilowatt hour. 
meetings of representatives of State com- | ies) A ee give Months sii wate 1pive months May migamenthe ive cn thi ‘a The Ohio system paid for purchases 
missions have been called for July 7 by/| Freight revenue ... 9% 3 . < 1930 9% . K 931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1920 1931 1930 rom other companies in 1927 2.156 cents 
President Harvey H. Hannah of the Na- | Passenger revenue . $5,964,445 $7,894,145 $29,873,628 $39,584,934 $27,664,079 $36,730,998 $136;884,322 $171,521,280 $1,245,630 $1,492,022 $5,853,264 $8,214,228 $6,455,366 $8,239,898 $32,294,880 $40,871,217; per kilowatt hour; 1928, 2.025 cents per 
; , +7;_ | Total operating revenue 228.854 321,866 1,147,485 1.702.561 7,523,849 9,744,207 39,027,015 50,334,541 79,549 138,033 436,943 688,457 740,881 1,004.478 _3.733,357 5,494,063 | kj : 193 i 
tional Association of Railroad ‘and Utili- | potal operating expences .... 6.460.755 8.510.836 —32.247.935 —-42.846.304 39,310,633 51,895,442 195,113:926 246.203'572 1,441,611  1,770.750 «6,793. ; ‘ 949, 870. 556. ilowatt hour; 1930, .25 cent per kilowatt 
: ae ; H Pp .793,416 9,536,948 7,748,229 9,949,312 38,870,415 49,556,130 
ties Commissioners. The eastern group | Net railway operating income ...... 4,241,400 5,029,009 =. 21.477,285 26,356,907 31,379,346 37,568,449 = 158,939,214 187,630,326 1,335,149 1,666,963 6.494.269 9.112.209 6,219,740 8.316.067 32.402:495  42.133/357 | hour. 
will meet in Washington, the southern 1,603,463 2,885,800 —-7.794.339 —«-13,093.539 3,690,063 9,640,633 18,288,168 39,146,029 #109,419 *132,203 *736,930 *770,644 1,005,626 . 1.110.411 3.939.570 5.000.772 The total for oe three systems for in- 
oup in Atlanta, the western group in| . 5 | tercompany purchases for 1927 was .764 
——. City, and the MountaincPeeifa | Boston & Maine R. R. Central of Georgia Ry. Southern Pacific Co.-Pacific Lines New York Central R. R. ' cent; 8 690 cent; 1929, .701 cent, and 
group at Salt Lake City, to select district | Mrslzht revenue ton1_ "i930 1981 en a9 1931 M*Y i939 1931" montit930 1931 MY 939 19 ee o39 1931 1930 199 et | 1930, 687 cent per kilowatt hour; | pur- 
representatives of the States to sit with passenger revenue ........ssss+-rs+-  $3:453.074 $4,171,552 $16,768,794 $19,623,487 $1,073,331 $1,314,458 $5,867,778 $7,123,774 ——=$9,645,604 $11,853,832 $44,155,420 $56,111,279 21,066,839 °$27,715,863 $107.591,750 $135,325,539 Chases from other companies for 1927, 492 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as | Total Soeveting revenue ... 879,252 1,066.4 4,889,060 5,776,952 157,163 213,796 928,146 1,392,535 2,459,394 2,871,532 11,905,997 14,688,332 F7'193,910 9.264.272 37,209,702 46,307,324 cent; 1928, .483 cent; 1929, 394 cent; 1930, 
a cooperating committee. “The arrange- Total operating eapenses'<:-<:.....:  SOMRSBL GAQERG BaLABSRB BBaahai —NSBLATL TAS Te] ag Bae ABSTAGOS LELTo zm Gi aigam Tisaraae — oavogen aaSoTagl Asani ann air dri iat | 466 cent per Kilowatt hour. 
j i ilway operating income ...... ‘S28, — eo 118. oars so 094, 438, :238,475 ,827, ,283,75' ,527,85. .599, 895,897 ; ; 
— a ae bc ony tha ned _— FERS SOWAY Op . 912,938 1,021,912 4,267,078 + 4.746.135 15,842 226,478 997,841 1,519,865 2,682,662 2.626.304 “6.008778 | 10.958.824 “pesnse2 « SBTT322 12,991,963 25°823.142 | oe ar Gee a from — 
— cate “| seript of testimony will be continue 
a committee representing the States sat Reading Company Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Missouri-Pacific R. R. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. | in the issue of July 3. 
in Ex parte 74. Five months Five months May Five months May . Five months 
Se ae Freight revenue ... 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 “1930 1931 1930 
Passenger revenue ..... $5,212,449 $6,716,295 $27,344,777 $32,421,731 $1,139,847 $1,940,763 $6,406,199 $9,414,125 $6,598,164 $8,167,732 $33,833,343 $41,608,198 1,971 1,582,685 5,935,123 $8,595,994 
. $1,291,9 $ ; $. 
Delaware Firm Allowed | Total operating revenue 404,247 498,828 2,072,625 2,691,233 5 2,256 24 2.291 629,363 829,606 3,199,473 4,637,423 127'037 227:448 655.738 —«:1.210.162 
Total qperetiog expenses... = = aremtaee 2 = 37.287 898 }aat aes 2a 1 10.388.007 8,074,372 9,911,661 40,750,625 50,606,345 1,536,242 1,959,094 7,081,126 10,477,532 | 
* = i Net railway operating income .337, 144,433 654, 096, 071, »514,5 653, ,277,748 5,798,914 760.005  29.809.767 38,379,726 ‘234. : ; , invite i i - 
Change of Business Name 462,949 =—-1,301,601 = 2,599,968 += 4,881,151 6,892 354,450 403,899 1,551,041 1,497,106 = 1,486,067 7,113,329 +=—7,920,588 1 92 658.140 “606.623 1087-789 | _ —— — 
‘ | in; © operations an 
Dover, Det., July 1. Southern Railway Co, Seaboard Air Line Ry. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. ieee of a Associated 
The Secretary of State, Charles H 101”? 1000 1931 9 30 1931 M*Y 1930 19 ee S30 1981” soso pre mene May Fire: months Gas and Electric System 
. : zs y regen ecch seas k » aad 9 9% 3 _ 4930 Ig : k 1931 9 7 . 
Grantland, has announced that Harris ee eee SAS PASS Meme $6,777,266 $7,988,239 $33,977,169 $40,617,522 $3,496,896 $3,261,715 $16,697,255 $17,890,876 $3,801,991 $4,513,894 $18,581,057 $21,366.325 $1 392810 $1,9es842 $8,131254 $9 ba444 | : 
Forbes Companies has changed its name | Total operating revenue ...... 1,071,746 1,459,118 5,528,241 7,636,283 339,906 386,304 2,412,788 3,206,516 723,699 828,293 3,601,961 4,104,068 115,694 175,712 601,784 920,491 | Founded in 1852 
to. Chase Harris Forbes Companies, and | Total operating expenses ..... 8.509.168 ” pd 42,906.38 as 430.286 ey ansiaee oe ryote 4 5.904.387 6.183.488 25,549,533 29,146,894 1,855,097 2,315,658 9,389,886 11,451,830 | ue 2 
that Harris Forbes Foreign Company has | Net railway operating income 700,527 1,499,716 3.3101477 «7256232 317,198 411,153 2119906 33221818 “435246 «1100886 Sizasi7e | a’besioae 1,410,208 = 1,665,266 = 7,101,217 = 8,515,760 Properties in 26 States, Cana- 
changed its name to Chase Harris Forbes — — —P oe sation aeaee seamen aes da and the Philippine Islands 
Foreign Company. Northern Pacific Ry. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Tllinois Central System : tel 5 
————— pa May pes rive months ‘ane me ive months May Miva mnnthn minahanition serving 1,430,681 ae 
: : Freight revenue ... § 93 1930 : 9: 3 195 $1,412,727 $2,350,500 = $7,241,415 $10,711,592 30 well established public utility 
California to Offer Bonds Passenger revenue ...... $4,272,322 $5,325,941 $20,602,913 $24,887,447 $2,134,249 $2,894,688 $10,169,727 $12,712,886 101,780 145,044 570,151 793,314 $8 eet $9 } $30,630,964 951.055.874| seas . 
= Total operating revenue .. 469,996 674,022 2.130.672 2.990.856 151,521 245,517 819,939 —_ 1,291,910 1,561,423 2,572,880 8,053,655 11,894,575 1.199.121 1.598.076 6,396,222 9.056.473 tasetberige. 
¢ , | Total operating expenses . 5,253,204 6.667.880 25,200,971 31,000,135 2,519,587 3.444.499 12,038,361 15,262,254 1,369,416 1.953.629 6.802.509 9.631 503 oa : ‘ eee - 
To Acquire Park Pro vert ‘ : 10,653,733 12,908.304  50.856,903 66,295,706 
“q I Y | Net railway operating income 4.862.435 5.756.698  23.031.620 —-27.354.797 2,158,852 2,781,758 10,686,515 13,397,094 285,574 763,592 1,652,662 2,896,581 8.633.612  10.389.867  42.726.268 2.614.829 A { d G d 
SACRAMENTO, C July 1 o> wae 456,000 1,902,341 8,954 273,983 *370,429 45.965 "853,990 1.457.643 21670,963 ‘8,313,413 ssociate as an 
’ ; » CALIF., July 1, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. a nib Pr : ' 
: Lehigh Valley R. R. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 7 : " : ° 
sure na : Si S 3 May § Chicago and Eastern Illinois Ry. | 
State Treasurer Charies G Johnson has May Five months May Five months 1931 - 1930 ~~ ” ’ Electric Com an 
announced that the State will offer for , ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ : ‘ 931 1930 May Five months 
’ PV BUEDE BOUND iv sas Kean canenssnnes 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 $8,809,709 $10,624,273 $44,819,453 $53,584,063 1931 "1930 1931 1930 | 
sale $1,753,000 worth of 4 per cent State | passenger revenue .................. $3,858,943 $4,653,483 $18,963.935 $21,073,980 $4,376,223 $3,873,989 $22,111,832 $21,789,461 1.895.137 2.483.640 9:343.502  12.564.424 $953,341 $1.307.252 $5,168,411 $6.769.295 | Incorporated in 1906 
park bonds on July 30. Total operating revenue ........-... gti 82 SAS 3051. T8.447 2,305,164 By et 740.045 = 4.969.123. 6.691.537 11,888,350 14,586.185 60,142,849 73,349,449 155,855 225,000 812,106 «1.162.721 
The money will be used, he stated, in Total operating expenses. -....... Saime | 6418s ik Oo $57.231 tam Oe (Oe oh ea rse 10,001,208 12,275,171 48.113.552 _59.591.690 1,238,137 1,697,965 6.586.810 —«8. 707.185 | (ee 
Setewing oul the.proeram of acquiring | y operating income....... ‘861.386 ‘oz.oe, —18:147.880 —20.568,010 qabses 4.182.963 20.080.204 22.238.395 879,733 «1,217,911 6,841,449 7,974,321 1,141,843 1,4011366° 6.094.803 7.527.663 61 Broadway cs ng New York 
parks and beach property for recreational | ae — . ee ay *168,010 3,191 *784,944 "235,015 % 
purposes. *Deficit. . : 





FEDERAL BANKING 


Security Market ‘Partial Agreement Is Reached Busiiiess Level ‘T reasury Ends Fiscal Year 
With France on Debt Proposal Shows Decl 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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Shows Increase 
In New Offerings 


Federal Reserve Bank of! 
New York Says Flotations | 
In June Probably Will! 
Exceed Those of May 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—The last 10| 
days of June witnessed an increase in the 
volume of security offerings in the Ameri- | 
can. market, accompanying greater strength | 
in the exchange quotations, which brought | 
the total flotations for June probably | 
above the May figure, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York, issued under date of | 
July 1. | 

Public utility issues accounted for about 
half of the June issues, the report reveals. 

The sections of the report dealing with | 
new financing and with the security mar- 
kets. follow in full text: 
> The total volume of new security offer- 
ings during May was $443,000,000, as com- | 
pared with $615,000,000 in the previous | 
month and $1,176,000,000 in May, 1930. Of 
the May security issues $352,000,000 rep- 
resented new capital and $91,000,000 re-| 
funding operations. In the field of do- 
mestic bond financing the corporate issues 
for new capital purposes totaled only 
$132,000,000 and were exceeded by State 
and municipal financing, which totaled 
$172,000,000 for the month. 

Security flotations by States and munici- 
palities have shown a tendency to in- 
crease during recent months, while bond 
financing by domestic corporations has 
remained considerably below the level of 
the first half of 1930. New capital issues 
by foreign borrowers in this: market, as 
for some months past, were in small 
amounts, and represented entirely Cana- 
dian financing. 


Security Offerings Increase 

During the first three weeks of June the 
offering of new securities proceeded at an 
even slower rate than in May, but in the! 
closing 10 days of the month, accompany- 
ing greater strength in the security mar- 
kets, the volume of security offerings in- 
creased somewhat. These offerings in- 
cluded a large proportion of public utility 
issues, some of which were for refunding | 
purposes. For the month of June as a 
whole, security flotations will probably 
prove to have been somewhat larger than 
in May, with public utility issues account- 
ing for about half of the total, and State, 
municipal, and farm loan issues next in 
importance. Foreign financing was in- 
creased by the offering of a $22,800,000 
Taiwan Electric Power Company, Limited, 
issue, which was guaranteed by the Jap- 
anese Government. This was the first siz- 
able public offering of the bonds of a for- 
eign borrower, other than Canadian, in 
many months. 

Stock prices continued to move down- 
ward in the first two days of June, and 
price averages reached new lows for a 
number of years. The railroad shares were 
the lowest since 1922 and the industrials 
since 1926. Public utility stocks, after 
holding above the low points of last De- 
cember, broke through those levels to new 
lows since 1928. Following the culmination 
in these rather sharp declines of the 
downward movement of previous weeks, 
there was a considerable recovery in prices 
for a few days, after which the general 
level was not markedly changed until 
June 20 The announcement of the pro- 
posed one-year suspension of inter-gov- 
ernmental debt payments was followed by 
a strong advance which carried average 
prices to a level about 27 per cent above 
the lows of early June. Toward the end 
of June about one-half of the ground lost 
on the February to early June reaction had 
been recovered. 

In the first part of June, the trading in 
stocks on the Exchange was in excess of 
3,000,000 shares on a number of days, but | 
gradually diminished as the month ad- 
vanced to 900,000 shares on June 17, the 
smallest volume for any full day since 
November, 1926. Accompanying the firmer 
price tendency of the latter part of the 
month, however, the activity on the New 
York Stock Exchange increased substan- 
tially, and on one day exceeded 5,000,000 
shares. 

Prices of domestic corporation and for- 
eign bonds dropped considerably further 
in the first two days of June, accompany- 
ing the weakness in the stock market. With 
the upturn in stock prices, bond quota- 
tions likewise strengthened, and for the 
balance of the month the general move- 
ment was upward. In domestic corporate 
issues, the weakness of the opening days 
of the month caused some of the bond 
averages, containing a relatively large pro- 
portion of medium grade issues, to de- 
cline to new lows.for a number of years, 
while those averages composed largely of 
the highest grade issues remained above 
the low points of last December. By the 
close of June these domestic bond aver- 
ages, as the result of the fairly steady | 
advance, had risen from % of a point 
- about 342 points from their early June| 
ows. 

The foreign bond list as a whole tended 
to advance after the weakness at the 
month’s opening, despite a decline in Ger- 
man issues which continued until the an- | 
nouncement of the proposed moratorium | 
which was designed to include reparations 
payments. Toward the close of June an 
average of 40 representative foreign bonds 
had advanced to the highest level since 
the first part of May, and a large num- 
ber of German bonds showed an average 
recovery of about 9 points from the low- 
est quotations registered earlier in the 
month, 

After easing somewhat in the latter part 
of May, United States Government bonds 
tended to advance gradually on the an- 
nouncement of the terms of the new 
Treasury 31% per cent bond issue offered 
on June 1, and just before June 15 the 
average price of the outstanding Treas- 
ury and Liberty issues reached a level 
nearly as high as the peak attained in the 
previous month. Beginning on June 20, 
however, average prices of Government 
bonds reacted and were about % point 
lower at the close of the month. 


Interest on State Deposits 
Is Reduced by New York. 


Atbany, N. Y., July 1. 

A reduction in the rate of interest banks 
must pay on deposits of the State of New 
ork was announced by Governor Frank- | 
lin D. Roosevelt July 1 as “helpful to the 
business situation.” 

The reduction is applicable to general 
fund deposits of the State. The former 
rate of interest required was 2.5 per cent, 
which has been reduced to 1.5 per cent. 
There is now approximately $70,000,000 in 
the fund, and the interest cut will save 
the banks of the State about $300,000 a 
year, the Governor estimated. 

“Bankers complain that they could not 
afford to pay the present rate plus the 
cost of a surety bond, all State deposits 
being secured,” the Governor stated. 
“While it will be some loss of interest to 
the State, this rate is still 1 per cent above 
that of the Federal Government. This 
reduction was made in accordance with | 
the general trend of interest rates and it 
is believed will be helpful to the business 
situation.” 


\ 
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State Department Says Both Nations Are in 
Accord on Giving Relief to Germany | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


plained. However, it was félt that it 
would be well to put the attitude of the 
American Government in writing before 
the French government. 

Questioned as to whether or not the 
other governments had been notified that 
the United States would put a debt holi- 
day into effect exclusive of France, if 
France failed to come to an agreement, 
Mr. Castle replied that this was not cor- 
rect. He stated, in reply to further ques- 
tions, that such a plan had been consid- 
ered, since every possible plan was being 
considered. 


Mr. Castle stated that the atmosphere 


;in Paris was optimistic, probably more op- 


timistic than before. Secretary Mellon, he 
said, is to confer with the French again 
on the evening of July 2. 

Questioned regarding the matter of the 
French guarantee fund, by which France 
guarantees certain payments to the other 
allies in case Germany declares a mora- 
torium, Mr. Castle gave an oral explana- 
tion, which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The question of guarantees does not 
concern the United States. It concerns 
only the other countries, which are signa- 
tories to the Young Plan. It is not un- 
important from the American point of 
view however, because if money were paid 
by Germany into a guarantee fund any 
moment Germany declared a moratorium, 
which might be in two or three years, that 
would very much offend the spirit of the 
President's plan. It would not mean the 
relief the United States is looking for. 

Asked if Germany’s action in declaring 
@ moratorium would offend the spirit of 


{the proposal, Mr. Castle stated that it 


would. He explained that the United 
States hoped Germany would not have to 


| declare a moratorium, 


Acting Secretary Castle conferred July 
1 with President Hoover at the White 
House, regarding pending negotiations 
with the French government on the pro- 
posal for a moratorium on war debts. 

Afterwards, Secretary Castle declined to 
discuss his conference wtih the President 
except to state: “Things are really looking 
cheerful.” 

The memorandum presented to the 
French government by the American Am- 
bassador to France, Walter E. Edge, on 
July 1, 1931, on instructions from the De- 
partment of State follow in full text: 

The American Government recognizes 
with appreciation the cordial spirit of the 
French reply to the President's proposal of 
June 14, and now desires to review the 
situation which has grown out of the 
American proposal, the French govern- 
ment’s note in reply of June 24, and the 
subsequent negotiations which have taken 
place between Ambassador Edge, Secre- 
tary Mellon and the French Ministers. 

While the President's offer was the di- 
rect result of the crisis in Germany which 
from all reports appeared imminent and 
is still imminent, I am sure the French 
Government will realize that the purpose 
of the United States was to give general 
relief to the world. The President be- 
lieved that it would prove an important 
step in advancing world recovery from the 
present economic depression. The plain 
purpose was, by relieving one element of 
strain in world economy, to give the 
forthcoming year to economic recovery, 
and to help free the recuperative forces 
already in motion, thereby contributing to 
the relief of unemployment throughout 
the world, and to lighten the burdens of 
unduly low prices to agriculture. The 
offer met with a world-wide response. 
What it meant in the way of restoring 
confidence is reflected in the rise of com- 
modity and security prices throughout the 
markets of the world. 


Believe Postponed Debts 
Should Be Funded Over Period 


All of the interested governments have 
Signified their acquiescence. France, how- 
ever, suggests certain conditions which, if 
we understand their import, seem to us to 
withhold the intended relief to Germany 
and not to conform to the spirit of the 
President's proposal which contemplated 
a complete suspension of all payments on 
inter-governmental debts during a period 
of one year. In order that we may now 
cover one point left open in the original 
proposal, we may add that it is our view 
that all postponed payments should be 
funded over a long period of say 25 years, 
and to bear interest at the average rate 
paid by the creditor governments on their 
own public debt at the end of the pre- 


| ceding fiscal year. 


It is, of course, an essential part of the 
President's proposal that payments under 
all existing agreements shall be resumed 
at the end of the year. Thus, the contin- 
uing force of these agreements is in no 
way impaired. 

In this proposal to postpone for the 
forthcoming year the payments due under 
its own international agreements, the 
American Government will be contribut- 
ing a total of $262,000,000, which is the 
largest contribution made by any govern- 
ment. It recognizes, however, that sub- 
stantial sacrifices will be called for by 
other governments, including that of 
France. It is obvious that on the success 
of the plan Germany will be the largest 
immediate beneficiary, since the payments 
which she is obligated to make during the 
coming year on account of intergovern- 
mental debts are about $400,000,000. Other 
natioas and dominions will also benefit 
by various sums in addition to the $400,- 
000,000. It must be remembered, however, 
that Germany is in the most difficult eco- 
nomic situation of any country. We feel 
that in a larger sense all the nations will 
benefit from the improvement in their 
economic life which will follow the adop- 
tion of the President’s program. 

Our Government welcomed the state- 
ment of France on June 24, expressing 
her keen desire to collaborate and espe- 
cially the specific statement that France 
“would abstain as a provisional measure 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 29. Made Public July 1, 1931" 


Receipts 
Custems receipts .... 
Internal-revenue recei 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Miscellaneous, receipts 


$1,253,073.47 
1,604,798.20 


pis! 
internal 
740,078.05 


$5,683.780.00 

“=. 95,020.00 

501 .366.365.77 
“ . . -$507,150,165.77 

Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest On public debt . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal SEP Tee 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted service certificate fund 
Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds.... 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


$9.694,744.27 
1,089,892.47 
627,010.51 
73,674.19 
593,765.79 
2,466,176.18 
26,476.35 
4,005,513.03 


Total ordinary expenditures 12,457,368.85 
Other public dept expenditures 392,636.00 
Balance today ....sesseceee ++» 494,300,160.92 


Total cerecccccesecesesceeess «$007 ,150,165,77 


| and during a period of one year from re- 
| taining any payment sent by the German 
government.” In this connection we em- 
phasize again the “provisional” character 
of the President’s plan. 


The ~Erench government insists, how- 
ever, as a matger of principle, that uncon- 
ditional reparations amounting to approx- 
imately $131,000,000 the year should be 
paid, in order that there might be no in- 
terruption of the continuity of the pay- 
ment of unconditional annuities. Our 
Government is willing to recognize this 
point of view to the extent of agreeing 
that the payments should be made to the 
Bank for International Settlements, pro- 
vided they be immediately reloaned to the 
German government. This would main- 
tain the principle of continuity of pay- 
ment and at the same time constitute no 
drain on the German general economy. 
We seem then to be agreed on two all- 
important points: 

First, that France will forego the reten- 
tion of any payments from Germany for 
the period of - year, and 

Second, that the principle of continuity 
of payment of unconditional annuities is 
recognized while complete relief to Ger- 
many is afforded. 


t 


Differences Outlined | 
On Four Points 


There would seem to remain four points 
of difference: 

First: We understand that the French 
Government desired to have the B. I. S. 
reloan the sums paid to German indus- 
trial and finance concerns rather than to 
the German Government. We feel this! 
would be incompatible with the’ Presi- 
;dent’s proposal of relief to governments, 
as the French suggestion would give no 
direct relief to the German Government. 

Second: The French Government sug- 
gests that $25,000,000 of the unconditional 
| payments paid into the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements should be made avail- 
able for loans to'central European coun- 
tries, more particularly those whose 
budgets are affected by the suspension of 
reparations payments. 

The diversion of this sum from Ger- 
many is a violation of the broad proposal | 
of the President to suspend all payments 
of intergovernmental debts. Moreover, the 
practical disadvantage of this exception 
to the President's proposal is that if any 
of the other countries who have already 
accepted the President’s proposal should 
make a similar suggestion with reference 
to loans to particular countries, the rec- 
onciliation of all these differences would 
be practically impossible. Could not the 
principle of* the President’s proposal be 
preserved and this relatively small amount 
of relief be given to particular countries 
through cooperative action of the Central 
Banks or through the B. I. S.? 

Third: The two governments differ as 
to the time over which the suspended pay- 
ments should be funded. Without at this 
time modifying our suggestion that 25 
years is the proper length of time, we do! 
not believe that it would be imposisble 
to reach an agreement on this point pro-| 
vided the other questions could be dis-’ 
posed of, especially if no repayments are 
to be made in the next two years as sug- 
gested by the French Government. But, 
of course, the same length of time will 
apply to the payment on account of the 
American debt. 

Fourth: The question involving, the 
greatest difficulty is that referring to the 
guarantee fund. We recognize that, under 
the terms of the Young Plan, France is 
obligated, in case of suspension by Ger- 
many of conditional reparations, to pay 
into the Bank for International Settle- 
ments on demand the sum of approxi- 
mately $120,000,000, to be applied in part 
to increasing payments to be received by 
other creditors during the period of sus- 
pension. 


Improvement Is Reported, | 


However, in Industries 
Whose Products Need 
Frequent Replacement 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 
making products which must be replaced 
at intervals such as shoes, clothing, tex- 
tiles, and tires have shown improvement 
recently in the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District, according to the monthly busi- 
ness review made public July 1 by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Gen- 
eral business, however, the report reveals, 
showed more than the usual seasonal drop. 


Commercial credit extended by banks 
continued at low levels in the Fourth 
District, it is shown, in the month ended 
June 17. Discounts at the reserve bank 
increased slightly, but were low compared 
with other recent years. Savings deposits 
on June 1 were reported slightly smaller 
than a month earlier. 


Business Level Lower 

The district summary follows 
text: 

General business in the fourth district 
in May and the first part of June showed 
slightly more than the usual seasonal drop 
from the level prevailing in April, the first 
reversal, after allowing for seasonal 


in full 


| changes, since the beginning of the year. 


Weakness is generally expected at this 
time of year in industrial operations, par- 
ticularly in this district where dominance 
of the automobjle and allied industries 
prevail, but the fect that the decline de- 
veloped with more than seasonal intensity 
from the low levels which have so long 
prevailed was not encouraging. Despite 
the reduction, operations in general are 
still above the bottom touched at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Not all branches of trade have declined, 
however. Industries such as shoe, cloth- 
ing and textile, and tire, making prod- 
ucts which must be replaced at intervals 
have shown real improvement 
Goods that have worn out are being re- 
placed and dealers who have allowed stocks 
to decline are now replenishing, according 
to reports. Shoe production in the past 


three months has exceeded the same pe-| 


riod of 1930 and clothing concerns did not 
reduce operations by the usual seasonal 
amount between the Spring and Fall pe- 
riods. Demand for replacement tires has 
increased also, but original equipment 


sales receded as automobile production de- | 


clined. “ 
Iron and Steel Decline 


Most weakness occurred in the iron and 
steel industry, chiefly due to retrench- 
ment in automobile specifications, since 
requirements from other large industries 
hape been negligible this year in com- 
parison with former periods. Iron ore 
receipts at Lake Erie ports this season to 
June 1 were only 608,000 tons compared 
with 3,997,000 tons in the same period of 
last year. Coal and other lake shipments 
also have been in reduced volume. 

Retail distribution declined in 
Building activity was down also. Coal 
production was about the same as in 
April and sales of life insurance in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania were 12 per cent smaller 
than in May, 1930. Crop conditions were 
excellent in most sections until late June, 
and large fruit and grain prospects were 
encouraging to agricultural communities, 
even though prices are low. Severe storms 
in the northern part of the district on 
June 26 did considerable damage, particu- 
larly to fruit and wheat. Employment 
conditions remain unfavorable. 

Most price indexes continued to recede 
during May and early June, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale index drop- 
ping to 71.3 per cent of the 1926 average 
in May, lower than for any month since 
1915. Reflected in terms of purchasing 
power, a dollar now will buy more goods 
at wholesale than at any time in the past 


May. 


,16 years. 


Aspects of Suggestion 


Made by France 


There are two aspects of the suggestion 
of France with reference to the Guar-, 
antee Fund: 

A. France desires to be sure that the 
suspension of payments during the forth; 
coming year shall not throw upon her 
the obligation to pay into the Bank for 
International Settlements the Guarantee 
Fund. We sympathize with France in 
this aspect of the question. We think this 
fear is groundless because if all govern- 
ments agree to the American proposal, 
then there can be no demand of a creditor 
government for payment. If France, how- 
ever, has a real fear on this subject, then 
the other governments concerned should | 
expressly free France from this anxiety. 

B. The other aspect, however, of the 
| question with reference to the guarantee 
|fund is more serious. Not only the spirit 
|of the President’s proposal, but the ex- 
|press provision thereof is that the offer 
;of the American Government is_ condi- 
tional on a like postponement for one 
year of all payments on _ intergovern- 
mental debts owing the important cred- 
itor powers. It appears to us also to 
seriously impair the spirit of the declara- 
tion of France to the effect that she 
wishes no benefits from the payments 
The French Government apparently de- 
4ires her postponement of unconditjonal 
payments to take the form of a payment 
into the Bank for International Set- 
tlements and a loan back to Ger- 
many. This naturally contemplates that 
those loans back to Germany should be 
on the samé footing so far as length 
of time of postponement, etc., as similar 
arrangements made by any other govern- 
ment. When, however, the French Gov- 
ernment couples with this suggestion the 
further suggestion that the loans back to 
Germany shall be considered exactly as 

'though cash payments had been made by 
Germany to France and cash loans had 
been made back by France to Germany | 
and that these loans should be considered 
in all future times as funds available to 
France to reduce or satisfy her guarantee 
as to subsequent years, she is departing 
substantially from not only the spirit but 
|the substance of the President's offer. | 

To state the problem a little differ- 

ently. France appears to be insisting that 
| the funds paid by Germany into the B. I. 
|S. during the year of suspension and re- 
|loaned to Germany must be credited to 
| the guarantee fund just as if France her- 
self had actually made the deposit, thus 
| relieving France of any future obligation 
jin respect of the guarantee fund. This! 
| seems to us to be inconsistent wih the sug- 
|gestion that the payment by Germany 
jinto the Bank for International Set- 
jtlements during the period of sus-; 
;}pension is a mere matter of form, in 
order to assure the continuity of uncondi- 
|tional payment. What was regarded as a 
'matter of form in the first instance is 
jnow evidenctly to be treated as an actual 
}payment. In any event, it seems clear 
that this particular proposal involves a | 
modification of the Young Plan, which we | 
understand the French Government was 
particularly anxious to avoid. The Ameri- 
can Government not being a signatory of 
course can not undertake to negotiate 
change. 

The American Government feels that 


perhaps there is some misunderstanding 
on the part of France as to the sacrifices 
which would be required from her under 
the plan proposed. We must assume that 
with the present situation in Germany 
and the failure of the American proposals, 
then Germany will unquestionably give 
notice for the postponement of all con- 
ditional reparations as provided in the 
Young Plan, and that this portion of inter- 


governmental payments will not be forth- | 


coming. 


Therefore, in measuring the sacrifices 
ncessary there can only be considered the | 
effect of the unconditional payments if) 


Germany is able to find a foreign ex- 
change necessary to meet these payments. 
If the American proposal shall fail and 
if unconditional payments are postponed 
under the provision of the Young plan, 
and even assuming that unconditional 
payments are maintained, France would 
receive from these unconditional pay- 
ments, after priorities have been accepted, 


approximately $105,000,000. She would be | 


obliged to pay: 
(a) The guarante fund of $106,000,000 
under the Young plan. 


(b) $110,000,000 to Great Britain and | 


the United States approximately. 
Whereas her receipts from the uncondi- 
tional reparations, even if they be main- 
tained, would be less than one-half of this 
sum. Thus if the American proposal 


should fail and the suspension provisions | 


of the Young plan be invoked by Ger- 
many then France will be the loser during 
the forthcoming year of general post- 
ponement by over $100,000,000. 

There is no escaping the fact that the 


world will not emerge from the present de- | 


pression without temporary sacrifices by 
all. Our Government believes that co- 
operative action in the carrying out of a 
well conceived and agreed on program will 
not only diminish the burden but con- 


ine in | 


| 


1,.—Industries | 


recently. | 


With $903, 
Cleveland Area Mr. Mills Attributes Decline in Revenue to' 


| 
Reaction of Economic Depression | 


{Continued from Page 1.| | 


| 860,000,000, which was $55,000,000 less | 
{than during the fiscal year 1930. 

Preliminary reports from collectors of 
‘internal revenue indicate that current col- | 
lections of corporate income taxes totaled | 
about $892,000,000 and were about $226,-| 
000,000 smaller than for last year. Cor-| 
poration taxes during the six months | 
January to June, 1931, which were col- | 
lected on 1930 incomes, showed a decline} 
of $206,000,000 or about 38 per cent from 
collections during the corresponding 
months of 1930, reflecting reduction in 
taxable corporate income during a peried | 
in which the volume of industry and trade | 
and the level of most commodity prices 
were rapidly declining. This decrease in| 
collections was not, however, as marked 
as the reduction in incomes, due to the 
higher rates affecting collections during 
the calendar year 1931 as compared. with | 
the preceding year. 

Current individual income tax collections 
were $731,000,000 or $330,000,000 less than 
during the fiscal year 1930. The contrast 
with former years is accentuated by the 
fact that during the period of rising se- 
curity prices taxable incomes were largely 
augmented by profits from dealings in se- 
curities. Collections during the _ six 
months January to June, 1931, based on 
1930 incomes, declined $258,000,000 or about 
49 per cent, from the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. This com- 
parison is also affected by rate changes 
during the period. 

Collections of back taxes showed little 
change as compared with the fiscal year | 
1930. 

Indicated income tax receipts of $1,- 
86C,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931 com- 
pare with an estimate of $2,190,000,000 in | 
the annual report of the Secretary for 
1930, The Treasury underestimated the} 
severity of the depression and the effects 
which the fall in prices of commodities 
and of securities and the reduction in 
the volume of business operations would | 
have on taxable incomes. | 
| 


Tax Decline Due 


To Import Volume | 


Receipts from customs duties including | 
tonnage tax were $378,000,000 as compared 

ith $587,000,000 in 1930. The decline is 
o be accounted for primarily by 
duced volume of imports, and in the case 
lof commodities subject to ad valorem 
duties by the lower prices of imported 
|commodities. For the 10 months ending 
| April, 1931, the value of dutiable imports 
fell aff 43 per cent and of nondutiable 
35 per cent as compared with a like pe- 
riod in the fiscal year 1930. It may be 
observed in addition that the marked in- 
crease in dutiable imports just prior to 
the close of the fiscal year 1930, when 
the new Tariff Act was passed, doubtless 
affects the comparison of customs col- 
lections for the two fiscal year periods. 
Customs receipts were $124,000,000 below 
estimates. At the time the estimates were 
made in the Autumn it seemed not un- 
likely that the turn of the year would 
witness some business improvement with 
corresponding increase in imports and 
customs receipts. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue and 
other miscellaneous receipts were also 
somewhat smaller than for the preceding 
year. Miscellaneous internal revenue re- 
ceipts totaled $569,000,000 or about $59,- 
000,000 less than for 1930. Reports through | 
May indicate that tobacco tax receipts, 
which account for over 70 per cent of the | 
total, were slightly smaller than in 1930; 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 1 


New York, July 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby ceritfy to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary «pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) . 

| Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0446 
13.9275 
7200 
2,9622 
26.7711 


86.3735 
2.5166 
3.9145 


5950 
9.6254 
26.8106 
19.3622 
1.7690 
25.3910 
32.2083 
23.4062 
23.4166 
35.9866 
49.3803 
56.0416 
99.6093 
99.9112 
49.0000 
72.3319 
7.6140 
12.0988 
57.8000 
96.5700 


tribute materially to the restoration of 
| normal conditions which all of the nations 
so earnestly hope for. In the light of this 
| major objective the American Govern- | 
ment hopes that the French government 
whose cooperation is so essential will find 
a method to reconcile existing differences 
so as to permit a concerted effort by all 
in the carrying out of the President's pro- | 
‘ gram. 


| 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary -Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, EZ; salaries and wages (including 


New York City, N. Y., 1930 Population, 6,930,446 


part-time employes), F: 


ORE BOBER oc cnc case 

Single-store independents .......... 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization .... 


A B 
103,623 316,201 $4,402, 
87,234 174,640 2,657,235,306 
11,062 98,812 1,170,360,180 
5.327 42,749 


Cc E F 

876,069 100.00 $617,933,761 $522,538,782 
60.35 432,436,866 291,099,614 
26.58 98,307,922 


13.07 87,188,973 


157 668,052 


575,280,583 73,770,916 


Manhattan Borough, New York City, 1930 Population, 1,867,312 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or mYore units) 

All other types of organization .... 2,072 31 
Brooklyn Borough, New York 

All stores Foanese 


a speee ..» 37,800 67 
Single-store independents .......... 32,920 
Chains (four or more units) 


3,121 
All other types of organization 1,759 


38,714 201 
31,791 108 
4,851 


6 


Queen’s Borough, New York City 


All stores ; ‘ 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization .. 


12,527 25 
. 10,065-12 
1714 9 
148 «2 


Bronx Borough, New York City, 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) .. 

All other types of organization . 
Richmond Borou 


12,165 

. 10,396 
1,106 

° 66 
New 
2,417 
062 


2, 
271 


19 
10 
6 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization .. 


. 
. 


61,896 


40,867 
19,891 


668 

3 2, 

York 

3,024 
0: 


2,030 
744 


697 $2,515,421 ,096 
634 1,446,664,208 


100.00 $396,728 ,067 
57.51 269,088,239 
667,111,502 26.51 64,103,483 
167 401,645,386 15.98 63,536,345 

City, 1930 Population, 2,560,401 
.204 $1,057,086 ,661 100.00 $127,585,624 
699,617,810 66.18 94,703,148 
265,830,200 25.15 19,348,146 
91,638,551 8.67 13,534,330 

, 1930 Population, 1,079,129 
$413.780,744 100.00 $48,523,076 
245,642,983 59.37 34,708,109 
129,550,081 31.31 8,827,073 
38,587,675 9.32 4,987 894 
1930 Population, 1,265,258 

$358,403,544 100.00 $37,252,128 
222,066,787 61.96 27,233,013 
96,771,371 27.00 5,319,251 
320 39,565,386 11.04 4,699,864 

City, 1930 Population, 158,346 

$58,184,024 100.00 $7,844,866 

43,243,513 74.32 6,704,357 3,372,805 
11,786,951 20.26 709,969 1,251,841 
3,153,560 5,42 430,540 395,962 


$388,677,195 
188,484,779 
96,284,251 
53,908,165 


$106 640,699 
62,941,498 
32,800,749 

446 10,898 452 

023 

844 

613 

566 


$40,280,684 
20,341,429 
15,616,950 
4,322,305 


253 


$31,919,596 |e 
265 


15,959,303 
11,714,261 | 
4,246,032 


$5,020,608 


250 


|ized, are reflected in expenditures charge- | 
| able against ordinary receipts only to the| 


STATE BANKING 


NewRulesIssued — 
000,000 Deficit Ty California for 
Thrift Investing. 


State Commissioner Acts to 
Protect Buyers of Long- 
term Installment Certifi- 
cates 


documentary stamp taxes declined about | 
$30,000,000, primarily as a result of smaller | 
receipts from taxes on capital stock trans- | 
fers and on capital issues; estates taxes | 
declined by about $15,000,000. —— 

Miscellaneous receipts other than in- | SACRAMENTO, CatiF., July 1. 


ternal revenue amounted to $509,000,000 | Thrift companies operating in Califor- 
and were $43,000,000 less than in 1930,| nia will no longer be permitted to offer 
reflecting declines in numerous itemS| their securities to investors in this 
throughout the various Government de-| without proper regulation, according to:a 
partments. statement prepared by Commissioner 
Total expenditures chargeable against | Raymond L. Haight, of the Division. of 
ordinary receipts were $4,220,000,000 as | Corporations. ‘ 
compared with $3,994,000,000 for 1930, an The statement made public June 25 
increase of $226,000,000. Expenditures | follows in full text: ; 
chargeable against ordinary receipts do| Twelve rules for the protection of pur- 
not include loans on adjusted service cer- | chasers of the long term installment cer- 
tificates; these are made, as provided by | tificates issued by thrift companies have 
law, from assets in trust funds adminis-|been prepared by the Commissioner. 
tered by the Treasury, especially from | These rules, designed to assure the strict- 
the adjusted service certificate fund. Ad- | est supervision possible, are effective .im- 
ditional loans to veterans, recently author- | mediately for any new companies apply- 
ing to the Commissioner for permits, 
while companies holding permits will be 
extent of the additional appropriation to | given 90 days within which to adjust their 
the adjusted service certificate fund which | Programs to the new requirements. In- 
was made in order to increase the assets | Vestors in companies which have received 
of the fund by advancing the regular ap- | Permits during the past several years 
propriation for the fiscal year 1932. number thousands of persons in all parts 


| program, 


The preliminary information now avail- 
able concerning the. details of expendi- 
tures shows the following principal items | 
of increase: For the War Department an | 
increase of $25,000,000, representing chiefly 
the cost of construction activities for the 


| of 


California. 
The companies to which the rules are 


described as long term installment com- 
panies issuing bonds, contracts or ecer- 


tificates secured by collateral which’ ‘is 


created over the period during which pay- 


most part in connection with rivers and | ™ents are made, the security to mature’on 


harbors, flood control, the Army housing 
and increased outlay for the 
Air Corps; for the Department of Agri- | 
culture an increase of $119,000,000 reflect- 
ing largely additional outlays for Fed- 
eral aid highway construction and for em- 
ergency relief in drought-stricken areas; | 
for the Federal Farm Board for additional | 
net loans under the agricultural market- | 
ing act in the amount of $41,000,000; an 
increase in the expenditures of the De- 
partment of Commerce of $7,000,000; an | 
increase of $54,000,000 in the postal de- | 
ficiency; and the advance appropriation 
in 1931 of $112,000,000 for the adjusted | 
service certificate fund which ordinarily | 
would have been appropriated in 1932. 
Expenditures of the Veterans’ Adminis- | 
tration included an increase of about | 


ized provisions for military and naval com- 
pensation to war veterans. The more im- | 
portant reductions in expenditures for 1931 | 
as compared with the previous fiscal year 
include a decrgase of $20,000,000 for the | 
Navy Department due to a reduction in 
armaments; a decrease of $48,000,000 in 
interest paid on the public debt; and a 
reduction in tax refunds of $64,000,000. 


Expenditure Exceeds 
Budget Estimates 


Expenditures exceeded the budget es- 
timates by $205,000,000. The major in- 
creases included an excess of $93,000,000 | 
over estimated expenditures of the De-| 
partment of Agriculture, due largely to 
activities under agricultural relief meas- 
ures and Federal aid to highways; an in- | 
crease of $91,000,000 oyer the estimated | 
amount of loans under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act; an increase of $35,000,000 
in the postal deficiency; and the advance 
appropriation of $112,000,000 to the ad- 
justed service certificate fund which or- 
dinarily would have been made in the 
fiscal year 1932. The major decreases | 
from the estimates included $59,000,000 
for the Treasury Department, $21,000,000 
for the Navy Department, $28,000,000 for 
tax refunds, and $14,000,000 for Shipping 
Board loans, 

The fiscal year 1931-closed wth the to- 
tal gross public debt at $16,801,000,000 as 
compared with $16,185,000,000 on June 30, 
1930. The net balance in the general 
fund was $472,000,000 on June 30, 1931, 
or $153,000,000 more than at the end of 
the preceding fiscal year. The net in- 
crease in the public debt less the increase 
in the general fund balance was, there- 
fore, $463,000,000 as compared with an 
actual increase in gross public debt out- 
standing of $616,000,000. 

Retirements of public debt were made 
as required by law, $392,000,000 from the, 
sinking fund and $48,000,000 from other 
receipts. These reductions were, however, 
more than offset by borrowing which was 
made necessary by the excess of current ' 
expenditures of the Government over its 
receipts. Moreover, Treasury borrowing 
in the open market was further increased 
as a result of the liquidation of special | 
United States securities held for account 
of the adjusted service certificate fund 
in order to finance the additional loans 
on veterans’ adjusted service certificates 
authorized by recent legislation. The se- 
curities thus disposed of, which totaled | 
$745,000,000, resulted in an increase in| 
the volume of United States securities 
held outside the Treasury in addition to | 


| Standing, and a semiannual 


certain dates and the principal sums Yé- 
| paid to the purchaser with interest. 


Must Create a Trust 
The rules provide that the companiés 
must create a trust with a California bank 


or trust company as trustee, which shall 
also be the depositary for the collateral; 


that this collateral must be first liens 
upon improved California real estate ap- 
praised at no more than 60 per cent of the 
value of the property, bonds which ‘ate 
legal investment for savings banks, insuf- 
ance companies and building and loan’ as- 
sociations in California, listed securities 
having a high rating in standard mafi- 
uals, and other securities approved by’ the 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

The value of the collateral must at’ all 
times be equal to or more than 110 pér 


a re- | $53,000,000 as a result largely of liberal- \Ce®t of the amount an investor would 


receive if he surrendered his security for 
cash. Under the new requirements more 
collateral must be placed in the trust 
than has been the case in the past. 

Another rule provides that certificate 
holders must be paid in cash unless they 
elect at maturity to accept other per- 
mitted securiites. 


The Commissioner also requires that 


| companies furnish monthly statements;as 


to sales, collections, cancellations and the 
cash surrender value of certificates out- 
! statement 
covering all transactions during the pre- 
ceding si months. 

It is also provided that trust indentures 
shall not limit the legal rights of cer- 
tificate holders. This rule is in shafp 
contrast with many instances in past 
practices which permitted the trustee to 
remain inactive in management or liqui- 
dation in the event of default unléss. a 
certain percentage of certificate holdéts 
made written demand and indemnified 
the trustee. Under the new rule the hold- 
ers of certificates may act independently 
if they believe their investments are 
jeopardized. Outside corporations selling 
certificates in California will be required 
to maintain records in this State. : 

Greater Surrender Value 

Three of the rules cover ape of the most 
important phases of thrift company ac- 
tivities. They deal with what is known 
as the “load,” or the deductiOn the in- 
vestor must bear in the event he cashes 
his certificate before it matures. Under the 
new regulations the load will be limited 
to actual costs incurred in selling which 
will automatically give a greater cash sur- 
render value. Other rules require the 
gradual amortization of the load and éf- 
fect a constant increase of cash-surrender 
value. The Commissioner also requires 
that certificates and subscription agree- 
ments must carry tables showing the in- 
terest rates and cash surrender values. 

The final rule provides that no permits 
will be issued by the Commissioner author- 
izing the sale of certificates on an initial 
payment of less than three monthly’ ih- 
stallments. The effect of this rule, Com- 
missioner Haight believes, will tend “to 
prevent the use of high pressure methéds 
by salesmen who, desiring to obtain gen- 
erous commissions, persuade persons ‘to 
subscribe for large amounts who cannot 
keep up their installments. A person tho 
will consent to make an initial payment 
of three months should be able to con- 
tinue payments at one-third that amount 
for the remainder of the contract, he said. 

The new rules are the result of an in- 
vestigation begun several weeks ago in 


the net increase in the gross public debt.| which Commisioner Haight, Chief Assist- 


Market Conditions | 


Permits New Debt 

Money market conditions during the 
year permitted the issue of new debt at 
unusually low rates with consequent re- 
duction in annual interest charges on the 
public debt. There were two issues of 
bonds during the period: Treasury bonds 
of 1941-43 issued on March 16, 1931, in the 
amount of $594,000,000 and bearing in- | 
terest at 3%, per cent ;and Treasury bonds | 
of 1946-49 issued on June 15, 1931, in the} 
amount of $821,000,000 and bearing inter- 
est at 344 per cent. On March 15, $1,109,- | 
000,000 of 3'2 per cent Treasury notes 


FINANCIAL NOTICE | 
comeereareitginnegesiee ——— 


| 
To the Holders of | 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Convertible 6% Series, due 1946, of 


Southern Ice and Utilities 
, Company and 


First Lien and Refunding 6% 
Gold Bonds, Series A, due 1945, of 


American Utilities Company 


The General Finance Corporation, 
by letters dated June 16, 1931 (copies 
of which will be furnished upon re- 
quest), has offered to the above men- 
tioned holders the privilege, subject to 
certain conditions stated in such letter, 
of exchanging their holdings, on a 
par for par basis, for Gold Debenture 
Bonds, Consolidated Refunding 5% 
Series due 1968, of Associated 
and Electric Company. Interest will 
be adjusted so as to be continuous but 
lot overlapping. 

Holders should deposit their bonds 
with The Public National Bank and | 
Trust Company, 76 William Street, 
New York City, Depositary. | 

These offers will expire July 16, 
1931, unless extended. 


Tre Generac Finance Corporation, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 
————————————————————————— 


Gas 


| 


| ant Commissioner Mark H. Slosson, Deputy 


Commissioner Herbert Reeves, in c 


of eoeneente research, and actuaries, took 
part. 


series A and B, maturing in March and 
September, 1932, were called and retired. 
The annual rate of interest on the inter- 
est-bearing debt on June 30, 1931, was 
3.56 as compared with 3.80 on June’ 30, 
1930. Total interest payments during the 
year were $611,000,000 or $48,000,000 Jess 
than during 1930. 


52 Great Investors -: 
Approve Utilities »; 


IFE insurance companies, 

among the greatest of Amer- 
ican inyestors, have given public 
utility securities their stamp of 
approval. From 1921 to 1931 in- 
vestments of 52 legal reserve life 
insurance companies in all stocks 
and bonds nearly doubled .. . but 
their investments in utility se- 
curities increased more than 744 
times. 


Associated Gas and Electrie 
Company, principal unit of the 
Associated System, is offering 
5% Gold Debenture Bonds, 
due 1968. These bonds are 
backed by a record of consistent- 
ly good earnings. While aggre- 
gate net profits of 51 gas and 
electric companies increased 
1.7% in 1930, net earnings of the 
Associated System increased IF 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 
or write for Circular F 173. 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated ao 


oa, 


. 
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61 Broadway, New York 
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Compensating Wage Earners 
for Industrial Accidents + + 





Kentucky’s Law Designed to Provide Partial, 
Prompt and Definite Relief to Persons In- 
jured in Course of Employment 





By CLYDE R. LEVI 


Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Law, passed 
by the 1916 General Assembly and de- 
clared constitutional by the State’s Court 

of Appeals in the case of Greene v. Caldwell, 
170 Ky. 571; 186 S. W. 648, marked a new 
epic in the law of master and servant, more 
appropriately referred to as employer and 
employe in the State of Kentucky. 


+ + 


The past 15 rears’ experience has fully 
justified the enactment of the compensation 
law providing for partial, prompt and defi- 
nite relief against disability or death result- 
ing. to workmen from industrial accidents, 
without regard to questions of negligence, 
including surgical, hospital and rehabilita- 
tion service and payment of benefits based 
upon a fixed percentage of the workman's 
earnings at the time of the accident, and is 
designed primarily to mitigate the economic 
shock which invariably results from an in- 
dustrial accident. 

The Kentucky Workmen's Compensation 
Act sought the correction of recognized er- 
rors and abuses by introducing new regula- 
tions for the advancement of the public wel- 
fare. Being remedial in character, it should 
be construed with regard to former laws and 
the defects or evils to be corrected and the 
remedy provided. It should be liberally con- 
strued to the end that the purpose of the 
Legislature, by suppressing the mischiefs and 
advancing the remedy, be promoted, even to 
the inclusion of cases, within the reason al- 
though outside the letter of the statute. 


The act is elective and the rights and bene- 
fits conferred are only applicable to the em- 
ployers and employes who voluntarily agree 
to accept the benefits and assume the re- 
sponsibility provided for in the act. 

The last fiscal report covering the period 
from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, shows 
20,758 reported accidents, which includes 154 
fatal. Fifteen thousand and forty-nine of 
the reported accidents were settled between 
the employer and employe by agreements 
submitted to and approved by the Workmen's 
Compensation Board involving compensation 
benefits in the sum of $1,315,060. In addition 
to these voluntary agreements the Board 
awarded compensation benefits during this 
period in the sum of $343,812. Of the total 
amount of compensation benefits $831,896 
was allowed as result of accidents occuyring 
in the coal mine industry, which is the most 
hazardous employment in our State. 


+ + 


The above amounts are exclusive of the 
expense of medical and surgical treatment 
and hospitalization which the employer or its 
insurance carrier must provide for and pay 





Administering 
Massachusetts’ 
Elections 


=r 


By 
Frederic W. Cook 
Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


N A brief statement of duties of the Massa- 
I chusetts Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
there are necessarily summarized duties 
common to secretaries of all the other 47 
States of the Union. 


As the Secretary is primarily a recording 
officer, he is custodian of the priceless ar- 
chives of the Bay State, accumulated through 
its more than 300 years. Not only are the 
records of the past safely guarded and cared 
for, but a Division of Public Records in his 
Department is continually supervising State, 
county, city and town records of the present 
to insure their future permanence. 

All proclamations and commissions from 
the Governor are issued by the Secretary, 
who affixes the Great Seal of the Common- 
wealth, which is in his custody. 

Records of births, marriages and deaths 
for the whole State are recorded in the office 
of the Secretary and are classified and in- 
dexed for immediate consultation. Massa- 
chusetts was the earliest in recording vital 
statistics and its methods have been adopted 
by many other States, though in most of 
these such records are in the hands of De- 
partments of Health. 

All matters of legislation, before being 
finally enacted, are prepared in this office for 
final passage and after approval by the Gov- 
ernor are again returned to it for printing 
and publication. 

The Public Document Division distributes 
all State publications, handling millions of 
various books and documents. 

A decennial census of the State, under the 
supervision of the Secretary, is taken mid- 
way between Federal decennial censuses. 

Some 3,000 to 4,000 charters of Massachu- 
setts corporations are issued annually by the 
Corporation Division, which also receives 
and records annual certificates of condition 
and other relative matter. 

Many duties in connection with elections 
devolve upon this office in Massachusetts 
that in other States are handled by county 
officers, inluding the direction of all prima- 
ries and elections excepting those in cities 
and towns. Nomination papers are issued 
and filed and all ballots printed and supplied 
by the Secretary for presidential and State 
primaries and elections. 

He is the judge of nominations, receives 
returns of election expenses from all candi- 
dates and political committees, issues certifi- 
cates of nomination and, subject to appeal to 
the Board of Ballot Law Commissioners and 
courts, passes upon election matters in gen- 
eral. He also prepares blanks for instituting 
legislation under the initiative provisions of 
the Constitution and for referenda on laws 
enacted, and mails to every voter, prior to a 
State election, a pamphlet in explanation of 
such questions as will appear on the ballot. 

In other words, in Massachusetts as in all 
other States, the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth carries on more or less of a public 
information office. 


in addition to the compensation benefits un- 
der the act. * 

Modern industrial development in this 
country impressed the legislator with the 
rightful interest of the general public in in- 
dustrial accidents and when it became ob- 
vious that our common and statutory law 
was not sufficiently elastic and too unscien- 
tific and uncertain to mete out even judg- 
ments to the victims of these accidents, the 
enactment of the compensation law followed 
and substituted a more equitable and eco- 
nomically sound system for the settlement of 
industrial accidents. 

¢—h(6<+ 


This system never contemplated the pay- 
ment of damages on account of any liability 
resulting from negligence and it was not, 
therefore, intended fully to compensate the 
injured man or his dependents for the entire 
financial loss which may have been sustained 
by reason of the accident. Statistics show 
that the negligence of the employe himself 
practically offsets the negligence of the em- 
ployer, and that approximately 50 per cent 
of all accidents were inevitable, and due to 
the fault of no one and that the rights con- 
ferred and benefits provided to the injured 
employe or his dependents in case of death 
were based upon a 50 per cent responsibility 
for industrial accidents. 

Under the common-law system the number 
of injured employes or dependents who were 
successful’ in recovering damages was com- 
paratively small, approximately 20 per cent, 
whereas under the workmen’s compensation 
system each injured workman is paid com- 
pensation regardless of questions of fault or 
negligence and it is, therefore, very appro- 
priate and proper that the relief afforded 
should be partial and not complete. 

Under our compensation system the em- 
ploye or his dependents are no longer able to 
recover as much as before, but are entitled to 
a partial and moderate compensation benefit 
in all cases of injury arising under the act 
which affords them a certain and speedy 
remedy without the difficulty and expense of 
establishing negligence or proving the amount 
of damages. Instead of assuming, as he did 
at common law the entire consequences of 
all the risks of the occupation, the employe 
assumes consequences only in excess of the 
scheduled compensation of risks both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. We also find that 
the employer is left without defenses re- 
specting the question of fault, but he is as- 
sured that the recovery is limited and that 
it goes directly to the relief of the designated 
beneficiary. 

This system takes away the cause of action 
on the one hand, and the ground of defense 
on the other, and merges both in a statutory 
indemnity fixed and certain reflecting the 
expense as an element in the cost of produc- 
tion, and the loss distributed to and absorbed 
by the community as the ultimate consumer 
of the product of the enterprise. 

Procedure under our Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act should be as summary and simple 
as reasonably may be, but as said in the 
case of Valentine v. Weaver, 191 Ky.. 37; 228 
S. W. 1036: “Liberality in investigafion is 
permitted but when incompetent and irrel- 
evant testimony has been excluded the find- 
ing and award of the Compensation Board 
must rest upon some competent evidence of a 
sound character whether direct or circum- 
stantial.” 

as ae 


Under the act the injured employe must 
give notice to the employer of an accident 
as soon as practicable after the happening 
thereof. 

Where the employe and employer cannot 
reach an agreement concerning the settle- 
ment of the compensation benefits for the 
injury sustained, either party may apply to 
the Board for a hearing and determination 
of the case. 

The application for adjustment of claim 
filed with the Board requesting hearing on a 
disputed claim places the burden of proof 
upon the plaintiff, without any answer being 
filed by the defendant except where a special 
defense is relied upon either to reduce the 
weekly benefits or defeat the claim. 

After the case is submitted the record is 
considered by a representative of the De- 
partment who prepares an order or award 
and when approved by the Board this is en- 
tered of record and a copy thereof mailed to 
the parties. Either party has a right to file 
application for review within seven days from 
the entry of the order or award, providing 
the first order was not a full Board order, 
and the right of appeal to the Circuit Court 
that would have jurisdiction to try an action 
for damages for said injuries from a full 
Board or final order within 20 days after 
rendition of such final order or award. In 
the Circuit Court the case is tried on the 
record certified from the Board without new 
or additional evidence, except as to the fraud 
or misconduct of some person engaged in the 
administration of the act and affecting the 
order, ruling or award. 

The act provides for a penalty of 15 per 
cent reduction where an accident is caused 
in any degree by the intentional failure of 
the employe to use any safety appliance fur- 
nished by the employer or to obey lawful 
rules, regulations and laws of the employer 
for the safety of the employes and also pro- 
vides for an increase of 15 per cent to the 
amount due as compensation where the acci- 
dent is caused in any degree by the inten- 
tional failure of the employer to comply with 
any specific statute or lawful regulations 
made thereunder, relative to installation and 
maintenance of safety appliances or methods. 

The act further provides that compensa- 
tion benefits are not payable to either an in- 
jured employe or his dependents in case of 
death, for an injury or death caused by a 
willful self-inflicted injury, willful miscon- 
duct or intoxication of such employe. 

+ ? 

Where compensation has been awarded or 
agreement of the parties has been entered 
into and approved by the Board the parties 
can agree to commute the same or any bal- 
ance due under said agreement or award to 
a lump sum or after six months* compensa- 
tion has been paid, claimant has a right to 
petition the Board for comnfutation of the 
balance due. 





ANDREW JOHNSON 


President of the United States 1265-1£69: 
“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S 
RELIANCE ON ALCOHOL 


Its Extensive Use as an Ingredient in Thousands of Lawful 
Products Described by Commissioner 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries, 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By JAMES M. DORAN 


Commissioner, Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, Department of the Treasury 


N THE administration of Federal laws 
I relating to industrial alcohol the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol in the 
Treasury Department, deals with a busi- 
ness, scientific and technical problem. 

The relation of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol to the production of indus- 
trial chemicals, is understood by rela- 
tively few outside chemical and indus- 
trial fields of activity. 

+ + 

The extensive use of alcohol as an es- 
sential chemical, in the direct or indirect 
production of a wide range of lawful 
products, may be readily realized from 
the fact that more than 47,000,000 wine 
gallons of specially denatured alcohol 
were used during the last fiscal year in 
the arts and industries. 

The fact is not generally realized that 
many «modern comforts and improve- 
ments enjoyed by our people in all walks 
of life today are made possible by means 
of the use of alcohol as a chemical. 

The use of alcohol as an ingredient in 
thousands of lawful products has made 
possible the phenomenal development of 
American chemical industries in recent 
years. 

The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol has 
supervision over the manufacture, de- 
naturation, distribution, sale and use of 
industrial alcohol for indugtrial pur- 
poses. Necessarily therefore the Bureau 
must maintain close contact with those 
industries using alcohol for the produc- 
tion of chemicals. 

+ + 

The Government's control and super- 
vision of industrial alcohol is a major 
phase of the permissive system set up 
by Congress. The Bureau’s relationship 
is essentially a business function. Gov- 
ernment control of alcohol as an essen- 
tial chemical for industrial uses is not 
in any sense of the word a criminal ad- 
ministration. 

Manufacturers using industrial alcohol 
must obtain a permit from the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol granting them the 
privilege of obtaining and using dena- 


tured alcohol. Some appreciation of the 
magnitude of the industries using al- 
cohol can be gained from the fact that 
approximately 5,000 permits to commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterprises are 
now outstanding for the use of specially 
denatured alcohol, that goes into prod- 
ucts representing several billion dollars 
in value each year. 

These industries are producing artifi- 
cial silk, cements, drugs, dyes, dye in- 
termediates, electrical supplies, ether, 
ethyl, acetate, ethylene gas, fungicides, 
insecticides, lacquers, lacquer_ thinners, 
artificial leather, nitrocellulose, refined 
petroleum oils, photographic supplies, 
polishes, cleaning fluids, pyroxylin, py- 
roxylin plasti¢s, synthetic resins, shellac, 
varnishes, paints, soaps, vinegar, acetic 
acid, and hundreds of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles. 

It is the function of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol to pass upon the appli- 
cations of all manufacturers who seek to 
obtain permits to withdraw and use spe- 
cially denatured alcohol in the manu- 
facture of thousands of varied commod- 
ities. 

+ + 

T IS the duty of the Bureau of Indus- 

trial Alcohol to see that legitimate 
manufacturers of industrial chemicals 
are able to obtain an adequate supply of 
industrial alcohol, properly denatured, 
to care for legitimate demands of the 
trade. 

Pursuant to this duty it has been nec- 
essary to authorize more than 60 spe- 
cially denaturéd alcohol formulas to 
take care of the particular needs of the 
various industries requiring alcohol as a 
basic material or chemical. 

Denaturants have been selected to 
protect the alcohol from beverage use 
and at the same time not interfere with 
its commercial use. 

To accomplish this purpose it has been 
necessary to maintain a close contact 
with those industries using alcohol in 
order to ascertain their particular prob- 
lems and needs. 


in the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 3, Mr. Doran will continue his discussion of the relation of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol to the production of industrial chemicals. 





Decline of Dairy Industry in Maine 


Reasons for Present Conditions Outlined 
By DONALD W. REED 


Extension Economist, Agricultural Experiment Station, State of Maine 


HE outstanding feature which must be 
considered in a discussion of a dairy pro- 
duction program for Maine is the decline 

in the last 25 years. Dairy cow numbers as 
shown by census figures are lower than dur- 
ing any census year as far back as 1850. 

Estimates Jan. 1 of each year by the Divi- 
sion of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, show a constant 
decline until 1929 since the high point of 
1920 which was not as high as the one of 
1906. Heifers from one to two years old have 
shown yearly increases for two years and 
farmers began to increase the numbey of 
heifer calves saved in 1929. The cycle has 
reached the low point and is definitely on 
the upward trend. 

Not only do numbers of cows indicate a 
decline but receipts of milk from Maine at 
Boston show a consistant yearly decrease of 
over 50 per cent since 1921. In 1921 Maine 
shipped 22,000,000 quarts of milk to Boston. 
Shipments in 1930 amounted to 10,000,000 
quarts. Cream shipments to Boston have 
also declined although not as much. In 1921 
they amounted to 41,000,000 quarts and 36,- 
000,000 in 1930. 

Before looking into the future it may be 
interesting to discuss the factors which con- 
tributed to the peaks of 1906 and 1920 and 
the low points of 1912 and 1929. 

Prior to 1900 there was little opportunity 
to sell anything but farm butter. Early in 
the twentieth century Turner Center began 
shipping cream for table and ice cream pur- 
poses. Several other progressive creamery 
men developed a similar market for sweet 
cream. This new market increased cow 
numbers to the highest point in the history 
of the State. 

Ice cream manufacturers soon found a way 
of using sweet, unsalted butter in their in- 
dustry. This new development resulted in a 
lower price for cream and precipitated a de- 
cline from the overexpansion of 1906. A price 
decline caused many to turn to other enter- 
prises, especially the cutting of pulp to sup- 
ply the growing demands of a paper industry. 

From the low of 1912 to the high’ of .1920 
yearly increases in numbers followed a 
steadily increasing price for dairy cows and 
a demand for milk which increased with the 
war developments. 

The downward trend of the last 10 years 
is rather difficult to explain because of the 
many contributing factors which it is impos- 
sible to evaluate. Prior to 1920 Maine en- 
joyed a preferential freight rate in the form 
of a leased car system. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission abolished the system and 
later put into effect regulations which gave 
equal rates to all New England. Milk ship- 
ments declined and Maine lost a daily rail- 
road service which was not restored until the 
Spring of 1930. During that time Vermont 
made an active bid for a place in the Boston 
market. Since 1921 Maine shipments have 


decreased one-half and Vermont shipments 
have more than doubled. 


The selling policies of cooperative cream- 





eries, the lack of other profitable enterprises 
and the relatively good prices received in 
comparison to those paid for milk to be used 
in the manufacture of butter and cheese 
have encouraged Yermont farmers to in- 
crease cow numbers so that the downward 
trend from 1923-1929 in Vermont was not 
nearly as pronotinced as in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, the other New 
England States supplying the Boston market. 


An aggressive road building program, a 
wood business which has been relatively 
profitable until within the last two years and 
a demand for labor by a growing Summer 
population cut into the dairy business. Good 
roads, cheap automobiles and Winter snow 
removal brought dairymen nearer urban em- 
ployment. 


With health regulations practically over- 
ridden because of poor management on the 
part of New England dairymen, western 
cream is here to stay at lower prices than 
have prevailed in the past. The market for 
farm butter is gradually disappearing al- 
though here and there throughout the State 
Maine dairymen are still selling it to satis- 
fied customers for as high as 50 cents a 
pound. 


If a price is worked out which will give 
dairymen within hauling distance of the ex- 
isting facilities an even break with other New 
England dairymen, whether they be within 
trucking distance of Boston or further away 
in northern Vermont, I anticipate that those 
farmers on good dairy farms, using econom- 
ical methods of production in a commercial 
way, will expand their business as fast as 
the demand for fiuid milk increases In south- 
ern New England. 


I cannot speak as optimistically regarding 
the outcome of the industry in the cream- 
producing sections.! The only hope seems to 
be low cost of production and the producing 
for sale to dairymen nearer the market, of 
quality cows for replacements. In some of 
the areas with the largest number of cows 
per farm, an opportunity may later develop 
to sell milk through the agencies now buy- 
ing cream and it is possible that methods of 
marketing can be worked out here and there 
which will give the farmer selling cream 
more for his product than can be realized 
through the established agencies competing 
directly with western cream. 


We are urging the dairymen to hold on to 
the market he now has. Low production 
costs and aggressive loyalty to whatever rep- 
resentation he now has in the Boston milk 
shed are his only other weapons. It has 
been our experience that ground once lost is 
most difficult to regain because country fa- 


cilities and representation in the market go, 
too. 


A few sections of Maine still exist where 
the industry is not declining and where the 
dairymen have every intention of holding on 
to their market and keeping their production 
costs in line with those of their competitors. 





How Food Stores Cooperative 
Functions in Wisconsin + + + 





Independent Establishments Organized Into 


Corporation by 


State in Order to Utilize 


Methods of Chain Organizations 





By R. M. ORCHARD 


Counsel, Department of Agriculture and Markets, State of Wisconsin 


HAIN stores are here to stay. They rep- 
¢ resent a new angle in marketing and 
merchandising. that has manifold ad- 
vantages. It is possible, however, for the in- 
dependent grocer to enjoy many of the ad- 
vantages held by the chain store by utilizing 
chain store merchandising methods. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
and Markets has accomplished a great deal 
in organizing the farm and dairy interests of 
the State into cooperatives that not only help 
the. producer but bring the product into the 
hands of the consumer at a fair price. A lit- 
tle over a year ago the Department went fur- 
ther and formed the first nonstock coopera- 
tive corporation of grocers in Wisconsin, the 
Central Wisconsin Food Stores. This group, 
consisting of approximately 50 stores, con- 
fines its activities to the City of Madison and 
immediate vicinity. 
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Each of these stores maintains its inde- 
pendent, owner-managed status as before. 
The organization itself is controlled by its 
regularly adopted constitution and by-laws. 
It is chartered by the State, and its affairs 
conducted by elected officers and a board of 
directors. The direct management is vested 
in a full-time salaried manager who has 
charge of the office and the organization’s 
varied activities. 

Expenses are met by fixed monthly dues 
and income from advertising and other al- 
lowances of manufacturers and jobbers 
whose lines are handled by the various stores. 
After a year and a half, the financial condi- 
tion of the association is in splendid shape in 
spite of difficulties encountered to which such 


an innovation in cooperative endeavor would _ 


naturally be subject. 

The management must naturally keep in 
close touch with its members and for that 
reason the board of directors meets every 
week while a meeting of the entire member- 
ship is called every month. At those meet- 
ings any problems that come up are worked 
out and solved. 


The first step, of course, in the organiza- 
tion of such a group of stores was one that 
the chains have already worked out, namely, 
the question of a basic stock of merchandise. 
So many articles are handled by every store. 
We now have a basic stock of about 250 ar- 
ticles that every grocer keeps. This includes 
a long list of such products as breakfast 
foods and cereals, seasonings, spices, teas, 
coffees, canned goods of all kinds, sugar. 
Everything, in fact, that customers call for 
with reasonable regularity. 

That was the first big step in cooperation. 
It was fundamental and important work, be- 
cause the next step necessary in order to 
build up public confidence is to increase 
business and to save expenses is advertising 
in newspapers. 

Unless every store has a certain line of 
special articles, the chain cannot advertise. 
Therefore, we see to it that every store keeps 
a supply of these articles. 
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-And every week the advertising committee 
meets to prepare the advertisements for that 
week. Every store of these 50 in the Central 
Wisconsin Food Stores Cooperative must sell 
those special articles at that price. That's 
what makes a sale. That is the way the 
chain stores do business and that is the way 
the Food Stores Cooperative does business. 


In order to make advertising more effec- 
tive, the Cooperative had a trade mark drawn 
up which identifies the Central Wisconsin 
Food Stores Cooperative. This trade mark 
tells the public about the stores, lets them 
identify a certain class of service with the 
stores. Then its the business of the Cooper- 
ative to keep up that standard. 


To identify the stores even more readily, 
all of the cooperating units are painted 
green. The Central Wisconsin Food Stores 
Cooperative are the “green-front stores.” 


They are doing business today. They are 
doing such good business that there is a 
story about one chain store actually having 
to close down. It couldn’t stand the com- 
petition of a home-owned, home-managed 
cooperative “green-front store.” 


This Cooperative isn’t asking for special 
legislation, it isn’t asking for favors. It is 
giving the public what it wants and getting 
its share of the business. 

For a long time now, the chain stores have 
been putting their own special trade brands 
on their merchandise. They have gone to 
corn canning factories, to pea canneries, to 
breakfast food manufacturers, to packers and 
manufacturers of all kinds and they have 
said: “Now we want you to put our labels on 
.these goods so that we can build up ‘a special 
trade in these articles.” 

And the manufacturers in many cases 
have found it necessary to do just that thing. 
But as a result they lose all credit for put- 
ting up a fine article—they lose the value of 
thousands of dollars spent in advertising 
their products in the big magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country. 

The Central Food Stores didn’t do that. 
They said to the manufacturer: 

“We know you have a good article. We 
know you are spending thousands of dollars 
in advertising in national magazines. We 
want the same price on your product that 
the chain store gets, but we want you to 
leave your own label on the goods, use your 
own trade mark. Then our patrons can’t 
come to us and say that we are handling in- 
ferior products and nonstandard brands and 
for that reason can sell cheaper. That’s 
why we sell standard brands of goods at the 
same price the chain stores do. And that 
satisfies our customers.” 
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The Cooperative is growing. When a new 
store decides to join it, the manager of the 
Cooperative visits that store. He arranges it 
for convenience, tells the storekeeper how to 
put goods on display the way the chains do, 
sees that the front is painted a distinctive 
color, and makes the store look like a chain 
store so that it can do business like a chain 
store. 

Accordingly, the Cooperative has gained a 
reputation for good business practices. The 


stores are still owned and operated by the 
men who own them. That insures the pa- 
trons of getting service and responsibility not 
on the part of Wall Street, but by the man 
who wraps up th- packages. 

The storekeepers retain their position in 
the community, pay taxes, help support local 
enterprises. They are independent workers 
using the chain-store principle to their own 
advantage and for the benefit of the com- 
munity because they can sell their goods 
cheaper than they did before. 


+ + 

To summarize briefly: What are the activ- 
ities of the association and what are its bene- 
fits? What are some of its future plans? 
First, buying. Group quantity buying has 
brought down wholesale costs, not only in 
dry groceries but in fruits and vegetables, 
meats and baked goods as well. The bug-a- 
boo of chain-store advantages in buying has 
been killed and practically all items are 
bought on the same basis as its Wall Street 
competitors. 

Weekly advertisements of the same size 
and attractiveness as the chains are placed 
right next to them in the daily newspapers. 
These are run under the caption of Central 
Wisconsin Food Stores. The space is paid by 
the office from members’ dues and each 
member, at slight cost, becomes as good and 
big an advertiser as his chain competitors. 

Being associated with an organization like 
this has made these grocers better merchan- 
disers. Almost to a man stores have been 
remodeled, cleaned up, rearranged, redeco- 
rated and in some instances members have 
built entirely new stores. In the face of a 
major depression most of them, by keen 
merchandising, have shown a gain in sales, 
and profits as well. 


Some future plans include credit ledger in- 
terchange for credit protection, central col- 
lection services, the setting up of a standard 
accounting system and comparative store 
statistics. Possibly in the near future a co- 
operative delivery system will be considered. 

+ + 

Cooperation has brought about and will 
bring about better conditions for the grocer 
in this present day of keen competition. A 
willingness to give and take and to really 
cooperate is all that is necessary to improve 
his position. The Department of Agriculture 
and Markets and its personnel are willing to 
assist and have shown the way in sponsoring 
this new factor in cooperative endeavor. 





Why Children 
Wish to Leave 
School 


By 
~~ Dr. James L. Tower 
Psychiatrist, Department 
- of Mental Hygiene, State 


of New York 


UE to our modern school system, an edu- 
D cation is within the reach of practically 
every child in New York State. The 
average child realizes the value of an educa- 
tion as a preparation for adult life, and pro- 
gresses through his classes according to his 
ability. He may merely complete the grades 
and he may go on to high school or college. 
A certain percentage, however, in spite of 
the obvious advantages which an education 
affords, wish td leave school before they have 
completed the required grades or reached the 
limit of their academic ability. Many fac- 
tors enter into this situation and each case 
requires careful analysis. 

Many a pupil is adaptable, and capable, 
both physically and mentally, of earning a 
living and getting along well in the world 
but has not the type of mind which absorbs 
and retains formal school instruction. Some 
children have mechanical and manual abil- 
ity which, if developed, would make them 
successful and valuable members of the com- 
munity. However, if such children find diffi- 
culty in their school work they are bound to 
become dissatisfied and will try to escape by 
every means in their power from situations 
which are painful or distasteful to them. 
This often results in truancy which too often 
has been treated by threats and punishment 
without any attempt being made to learn 
the reasons or motives. prompting the act. 

The physical development of children can- 
not be standardized. Some at 14 years of 
age are in every way men or women with 
mature interests and strong urges which can- 
not find satisfactory expression in the formal 
academic work of the grades or junior high 
school. Others are immature in appearance, 
amenable to the routine of school and disci- 
pline of the teacher, of good intelligence and 
naturally of the student type. These latter 
children cause little difficulty in school, but 
the rapidly developing children are very apt 
to be problems of behavior and their school 
careers are likely to be terminated at the 
earliest possible moment, unless their home 
training and their own intelligence give them 
a definite reason or incentive for further 
study. 

Economic pressure is also a factor in caus- 
ing children to leave school. Particularly is 
this seen in the children of parents working 
in factories or on farms. But economic ne- 
cessity is often urged as an excuse when the 
real reason lies either in the child’s dissatis- 
faction with school or because of undue or 
excessive attachments to other members of 
the family. 

Whatever the cause, each case should be 
considered on its merit. If a child cannot or 
will not learn in school, if the school cannot 
provide him with the practical education he 
needs, or if continuance in school will react 
unfavorably upon his ability to adapt him- 
self to the community, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to encourage him to leave school as 
soon as consistent with the educational law. 
On the other hand, the pupil who shows 
promise of being capable of higher education 
and whose usefulness will be increased 
thereby, should be encouraged in every way 
to continue. 


